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Still the coal dispute remains unsettled, and 
as we go to press the result of the district voting 
on the Government terms remains uncertain, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


YRESIDENT COOLIDGE celebrated 


h 


mm Armistice Day by delivering a speec 

which illustrates the falsity of the old 
that a common language forms a strong 
mad between two peoples. If this country 
Bd the United States are to co-operate, it 


l obviously have to be on a basis of com- 
bn interests rather than on one of a common 
Meue, and even this will be difficult, since 
Bsident Coolidge is once more in favour of 
f isolationist policy, which this country could 
i carry out for a month, even if it wished to 
™ so. His condescending premise to give help 
Europe when Europe asks for it is meaning- 
for in the same speech he declared that the 
Waited States, having already refused political 
Boperation with the rest of the world through 
would not refuse juridical co-opera- 
fn through the Permanent Court. Europe has 
S money left, but it still has some shreds of 
Menity, and even these were endangered in the 
Ort to meet the American reservations without 
Meakening the Court itself. This effort has 
fled, and we must reconcile ourselves to carry- 
Bon as best we may with the aid of moral 
Bnortations only. 


though they look dangerously like being rejected. 
After that the dark. There has been during the 
week a heavy return to the pits, and now some- 
thing like half the number of miners who will 
eventually find re-employment in the industry 
(though by no means half those who came out: 
a difference significant of the whole essence of the 
dispute) are back at work. But it will take many 
weeks more before they are all back and the 
industry in normal trim again: meanwhile the 
silent public will continue to suffer. The voting 
has gone against settlement because the men 
already back at work have been refused a vote, 
a monstrous proceeding which completely dis- 
torts the real feeling among the men by stifling 
the voices of 350,000 of them. 


It is an old counsel that no ambitious Parlia- 
mentarian should make his first entry into 
Parliament except as a member of the Opposi- 
tion, and some back-bench Conservatives are now 
realizing what sound counsel it is. But some- 
times even the back-bencher gets his chance and 
takes it, as Captain Macmillan did in his speech 
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on Tuesday last. It was commendably brief, but 
it contained an idea which will stand developing. 
The subject of debate was the new loan to local 
authorities in aid of poor-law relief. Sir Kingsley 
‘Wood had some dismal figures to give about the 
growing insolvency of certain poor-law districts 
owing to unemployment, aggravated as it has 
been by the coal stoppage. Captain Macmillan 
supplied just the touch of constructiveness that 
seems to be required. His idea is that the Govern- 
ment should distinguish between the producers 
(masters and men, for their interests are indis- 
tinguishable) and the rentier, and give the first 
preferential treatment. 


Captain Macmillan’s scheme is not a steeper 
differentiation between the rate of tax on earned 
and ‘‘ unearned’ income, but a system under 
which the State should take over altogether the 
cost of certain services now administered locally. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s suggestion of a system 
of block grants proportionate to the needs of 
localities is a move, though a very cautious one, 
in the same direction. There is no doubt that 
some reform is needed in the present system of 
local taxation. It bears with exceptional severity 
on the heavy industries which are now languish- 
ing and it imposes burdens on the districts just 
when they are least able to bear it. The peculiarity 
of the present unemployment, as Mr. Baldwin 
pointed out long ago, is that it is not generally 
diffused, but is concentrated in a number of excep- 
tionally black areas; and that fact makes the 
burden of rates in certain areas a crushing 
handicap to trade. In fact, high rates tend to 
make more unemployment in the very process of 
relieving what there is. 


Does marriage mean anything at all? We 
should have thought, a week ago, that it meant 
a great deal to the Roman Catholic Church, but 
after the annulment of the Marlborough marriage 
what can plain people think? Here were a 
couple who had been married a quarter of a 
century and had had two children: now they and 
the world are blandly asked to believe that the 
marriage never took place. For that is, in blunt 
terms, the effect of the Papal decision in this 
astonishing case. By what casuistry can this be 
reconciled with conscience? And what of the 
children of the marriage? Can they, though still 
recognized as legitimate by the State (which still 
recognizes the marriage), be any longer regarded 
as legitimate by the Roman Church, which now 
says their parents were never wed? Or would it, 
perhaps, argue that they were never in fact born? 
Of late there has been a good deal in the Press 
about the abolition of marriage in Russia. Now 
Moscow seems to have discovered an unexpected 
ally. The Roman Church may have made a 
distinguished convert, but it has lost the respect 
of a large number of honest people, whom no 
amount of argument will persuade that black 
is white. 


The State of Mysore has been famous for a 
generation and more for the statesmanlike 
character of its Prime Ministers. Sir Albion 


Banerji, who has recently retired from that high 
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position, is no exception to the rule. His lette; 
to The Times advocating a strong Centraj 
Government is welcome evidence that there are 
men and leaders of men in India who see Clearly 
that the strength of the Indian Empire must lie 
in union between the numerous conflicting 
interests, racial and religious, and that this union 
can only be achieved by a Government that stands 
outside and above such dissensions. He seems 
to think England is losing interest in Indian 
affairs. This is questionable. But it is yn. 
doubtedly a fact that Asia, politically speaking, 
has never been more alive than it is to-day, [t 
is as well that we should be reminded of this 
truth by an Indian statesman, and one who has, 
by eminent service, won the right to speak with 
authority. 


It is impossible not to sympathize with the 
priest-vicar of Southwark Cathedral who was 
moved, in the cathedral pulpit, to speak out his 
mind about slums. Slums are a disgrace to 
civilization. They are the cause of half our dis- 
contents. We are not much impressed by the 
presence of cabbage stalks on the steps of South. 
wark Cathedral; but the presence of ten people in 
one room, living, eating and sleeping there, is 
incompatible with ordinary decent cleanliness, let 
alone health and morality. As for the protest 
said to have been made in the cathedral by cer- 
tain municipal dignitaries, it is as though all the 
doctors were to walk out of church because the 
preacher said that the public health of the neigh- 
bourhood was not what it ought to be. Why be 
in such a hurry to assume personal responsibility 
for a state of affairs which was not of your own 
creating and which you are presumably doing 
your best to rectify? The proper retort to the 
preacher would be to remove the slums. 


We have in theory little sympathy for kings 
who become involved in newspaper controversy. 
But we cannot fail to admire King Albert, a shy 
and retiring man if ever there was one, for seek- 
ing publicity in order to contradict the report that 
he was in favour of a Belgian retreat from the 
Yser in 1914. The defence of that line was one 
of the most heroic episodes of the war, and we 
can well believe that Marshal Foch, in his alleged 
interview in the Matin, never intended to cast a 
slur on the Belgian or the British Armies—for Sir 
John French is also involved. If the statements 
were ever made, even in private, they were quite 
unworthy of the French Generalissimo, and there 
would still be no excuse for the Matin for pub- 
lishing them. Nothing can be said to mitigate 
the meanness of this journalistic passion for 
publishing great men’s alleged statements of 
opinions when they can lead to nothing but pain, 
offence and controversy. 


Leaders of Bolshevism declare themselves elated 
by the fact that in one year Russia has concluded 
treaties of non-aggression with Germany, Turkey, 
Persia, Lithuania and Afghanistan. It would 
doubtless surprise them to know that we share 
their satisfaction, for they seem unable to realize 
that Great Britain wants peace. Similarly the 
report that Russia and Turkey were on the point 
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gf forming an Asiatic League would arouse no 
in our breasts, even if we believed that 
ey would succeed. Agreement for mutual 
jefence would annoy us only if we harboured 
ressive intentions. The rather sensational 
meeting between Tchicherin and Rushdi Bey at 
(dessa was doubtless in part an effort by Russia 
prevent Turkey from following Germany into 
the League, and in part an attempt to frighten 
yswith the Eastern-Block-against-England bogey. 
In both of these objects Russia may succeed, but 
ge is more likely to fail, since Turkey no longer 
yands to gain anything by hostility to this 
country. 


The unexpected decision to make Colonel 
Ricciotti Garibaldi stand his trial seems to show 
that the French police have proofs that he was 
intimately connected with Colonel Macia’s plot 
against Spain. Despite the attempts of the 
Sanish Government to persuade us that its every 
gponent is an unmitigated scoundrel, we believe 
(olonel Macia to be an honourable, though per- 
tps misguided, man, who has sacrificed his 
psition and fortune to the task of winning 
atonomy for Catalonia, and who fully deserves 
the Comtesse de Noailles’s recent description of 
him as the man who most nearly resembled Don 
Quixote. Therefore, we believe him when he 
denies that Garibaldi was a fellow-conspirator, 
athough the first information of the plot reached 
Spain from the Italian police, who are alleged to 
ave learnt of it from Garibaldi. Most probably 
Garibaldi was not taken fully into Macia’s con- 
fidence, but was kept informed by one of Macia’s 
Julian followers who, like Garibaldi himself, 
fund the trade of agent provocateur too profit- 
ale to be neglected. 


The crisis through which Fascism is now pass- 
ing may reasonably be compared with that which 
followed the murder of Matteotti, and the changes 
that will result from it should be quite as impor- 
tnt. The panic legislation, the murderous 
attacks on so many liberal-minded Italians and 
the resignation of Signor Sederzoni from the 
Ministry of the Interior can only mean that Signor 
Mussolini is no longer the leader of Fascismo, 
but that the Extremist Wing of the movement is 
lading him. Consequently the last pretences of 
sistency vanish and, within a few hours of 
making a complete apology through a French 
wwspaper for the ‘‘ scandalous and intolerable 
tcesses ’? against French subjects in Ventimiglia 
aid elsewhere, the Italian Premier through a 
German newspaper uses the notorious phrase of 
te ex-Kaiser about ‘‘ a place in the sun ’’ and 
thteatens countries which may try to keep Italy 
fom obtaining one. We have long foreseen the 
ty when Fascism, having suppressed all enemies 
ahome, would find new ones abroad. That day 
Snow very close at hand. 


Lord Dawson of Penn and Dr. James Collier 
were surely guilty of a serious error of judgment 
m sending their letter to The Times protesting 
¥ainst the action of the Uppingham School 
authorities in closing the school because of an 
outbreak of infantile paralysis. The reply from a 
Parent, printed in the same journal, seems to us 


to sum up the situation admirably. To imply, 
as the eminent doctors did, that to send the boys 
home was “ a disservice to the community ”’ and 
that they could not be so well looked after and 
kept in quarantine at home as at school is non- 
sense. Uppingham is a large school with many 
houses situated some distance apart from one 
another. riow could its members be kept entirely 
apart from the outside world or from contact 
with one another in form and on the playing 
field without bringing the whole life of the school 
to a standstill? Properly looked after at home, 
no boy need be endangering anyone beyond his 
own immediate family circle. Kept at school, 
the entire school population would be in jeopardy. 


*““A morbid desire to acquire other people’s 
property under an irresistible impulse ’’ was put 
forward in the Central Criminal Court this week, 
in explanation of the conduct of a woman prisoner 
of good social position. The Common Serjeant 
replied that they did not recognize irresistible 
impulses in his court, and sentenced the prisoner 
to six months in the second division. We do not 
question his wisdom; but it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that some special machinery will 
have to be devised to deal with cases of this kind. 
We do not hang a man who is a homicidal 
maniac, and it is a question, therefore, whether 
we ought to imprison a woman who is a klepto- 
maniac—though, in this particular instance, the 
doctors would not go quite so far as to use that 
word. Kleptomania is apparently growing. It 
is becoming a nuisance and a danger. But it is 
obviously a case for the doctor to deal with, rather 
than the policeman. 


The Institute of Journalists has approached the 
organizations of newspaper proprietors with the 
proposal that any member of the literary staff 
who may lose his livelihood as the result of the 
recent sales and amalgamations of newspapers 
shall receive at least three months’ notice of dis- 
missal or three months’ salary. It is a very 
modest request, and it need ‘never have been 
preferred at all were not large portions of the 
Press passing into the hands ef financial trust 
magnates, who exploit it without regard to the 
human factor. This tendency is on the increase, 
and the outlook is becoming serious. So far 
from journalism being a profession, the time is 
approaching when the fnan or woman engaged in 
it will occupy a position closely analogous to that 
held by the peasants in France a hundred and 
fifty years ago. 


The case of Major Blake, ex-Governor of 
Pentonville Prison, is still sub judice. We shall, 
therefore, say nothing whatever about the merits 
of the case. But we shall allow ourselves to 
express, without any reservation, our astonish- 
ment that the editor and publisher of the evening 
newspaper concerned were not joined with the ex- 
Governor as defendants in the case. Assuming 
that an official secret has been divulged to the 
world, were they not all involved? There must 
be some subtle legal distinction here that escapes 
the lay mind—for we refuse absolutely to believe 
that the police are afraid of an evening news- 
paper, however numerous its readers. 
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BROADCASTING AND THE 
FUTURE 


N opening the debate on broadcasting the 
| fn expressed the hope that 

broadcasting would be kept out of politics. 
He is too late, for it is already in politics, and if 
any elector thinks it worth while he may now 
write to his Member of Parliament and threaten 
to vote against him unless he does his best to 
get more jazz and less Stravinsky in the broad- 
casted musical programmes. For so long as 
Parliament votes money it is entitled to ask for 
the tunes that it likes. In fact nothing of the 
kind will happen, and just as in education debates 
education is the very last thing anyone dreams 
of discussing, so Parliament will go on as it did 
last Monday discussing the administration of 
broadcasting, and paying no attention to its 
subject-matter. 

It is one of the failings of the House of Com- 
mons that it ignores the zsthetic side of life and 
thinks only in terms of economics. Yet on the 
wide view broadcasting is just as vital and 
legitimate an interest of politics as any other, 
and the Committee of Lord Crawfurd is to be 
congratulated on having induced the Govern- 
ment to adopt that view. The new Broadcasting 
Trust which will be in control next year is Lord 
Crawfurd’s suggestion. The Postmaster-General, 
who explained the new scheme, is an excellent 
man of business but no philosopher, and he made 
no attempt to explain on what principle the 
Government has embarked upon this new and, 
as we think, wise experiment. He told us that 
some measure of public control has been in- 
herently necessary from the first, but that might 
have been secured negatively instead of by the 
formation of a public trust. Is there any logical 
reason why we should have a public trust for 
broadcasted entertainment and not for entertain- 
ments in the cinema or in the theatre ? 

Except for the fact that broadcasting is neces- 
sarily a monopoly, it is difficult to find a logical 
dividing line between this and any other kind 
of entertainment. The policy of the British 
Broadcasting Company has in fact been inspired 
by a very high ideal of public interest, which is 
more than can be said for much of our theatrical 
and musical entertainment, and there are many 
enthusiasts for music and the drama who may well 
be envious of the privileged position that broad- 
casting has won among the arts in the affections 
of the State. If one means of distributing art 
to the million has been semi-nationalized, why 
not other means? If we spend so much money 
on educating the young before they have become 
our masters, is it not even more necessary to 
spend on educating the adults who have already 
become our masters? Is it not a fact that the 
State, as things are, is at great pains to educate 
the young and then with complete indifference 
allows hosts of agencies to de-educate them ? 

These are theoretical and philosophical questions 
which it is not our English way to worry about, 
and probably we are wise. But the practical 
question of turning this great new power to the 
best public use is a serious one. There are already 
two million broadcasting licensees, and tRat 
number may be doubled in a few years if expecta- 
tions are fulfilled. When we think of the vast 


sums spent by the parties in political propag; 
which after all only reaches a small majority ang 
at certain times, the influence of a publicity tha 
reaches many millions every day in the form of 
simultaneous entertainment is something to make 
even the printing presses of the country jealous 
Already concert managers have been heard to 
complain that they cannot face the competition 
of broadcasting, and there is a pretty quarre| 
coming up between the newspapers and wir 
less in regard to news. Probably they are right 
who maintain that there is no real competition, 
and that broadcasting, by interesting new millions 
in arts and affairs, is actually serving those who 
are beginning to complain of unfair competition, 
It may well be, indeed, that wireless by satis. 
fying an immediate superficial demand may 
relieve newspapers of their kitchen drudgery and 
force them to concentrate more on criticism and 
the higher range of their activities, thus restoring 
to the printed word some of the prestige which 
its cult of the widest popular appeal has for. 
feited. And the more successful the education by 
wireless is, the less the competition, at any rate 
with the more serious work of the printing presses, 
will be. 

Opinions naturally differ widely on the educa. 
tional value of wireless. It is a modern fallacy 
that education can be made easy without con. 
scious effort. In any real sense education is 
always a somewhat painful process, and they talk 
nonsense who imagine that a man, particularly 
after he has grown up, can imbibe culture over 
the wireless as easily as he can drink through a 
straw. But:if you are prepared to take time you 
can create almost unconsciously a taste for the 
good things of life and develop a critical faculty. 
It must be remembered that broadcasting is still 
very young, and that, as the Postmaster-General 
has reminded us, it has possibilities of vast 
development. Already there is talk of an installa. 
tion which will offer the subscriber a choice 
between two kinds of services, and one can 
imagine this system being vastly extended 9 
that we might have as many varieties of wire 
less entertainment as there are tastes and interests. 
The present entertainment, which alternatively 
offers something to the highbrows and then com- 
pensates the lowbrows by something which it is 
hoped will suit them, is already beginning to 
fall into disrepute, but it is not by any means 
the last word in broadcasting. In the main it is, 
however, not by the service that is offered to 
special interests that wireless will justify the great 
hopes of popular education that some have seen 
in it, but by the service for the million. 

One can imagine no harder problem than that 
which now awaits solution by the governing body 
of the new Corporation. If it merely gives the 
people what they are supposed to want, then the 
State has hardly justified its intervention, for tt 
has merely given its certificate to what is essen 
tially second-rate or worse, and the public trust 
is no better than a private trader for gain. If on 
the other hand, wireless becomes too obviously 
improving and educational, it ceases to be enter 
tainment, the masses will take fright, and your 
instrument of education will break in your hand. 
It is a pity that the House of Commons did not 
discuss this, the perennial difficulty of all mass 
entertainment. It can only be solved by some 
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jus that let us hope the need may throw up, 
and he will work not by rule but by some inner 
inspiration of his own that defies analysis. But 
of the two dangers the one to which a public 
ust is likely to be the more exposed is that of 
making the educational appeal too obvious and 
gif-conscious. The entertainment can easily be 
drowned in the reform. Time and great patience 
will be required; the formation of taste is a slow, 
gradual process that cannot be hurried. But the 
problem is not insoluble especially if the mechani- 
cal improvements of the apparatus progress as 
is expected. And genuine success will bring 
incalculable benefits. We may have to wait many 
years for the wireless of the idealists, but when 
we get it, it will immensely increase the value 
of early education, and so far from depressing 
other agencies of popular entertainment and 
instruction by its competition, it will force them 
to raise their standard. For the higher reaches of 
artistic pleasure, whether in music or literature, 
and the higher activities of the mind, will probably 
always be beyond the wireless. It will create tastes 
for other agencies to satisfy and it will exact a 
much more critical measure of satisfaction. 

The House of Commons in its debate raised 
one interesting point apart from the questions of 
fnance and the details of organization which took 
up most of the time that it saw fit to give to the 
nw Trust. Ought controversial matter to be 
excluded from the broadcasting programmes? 
The Crawfurd Committee thought not, and a 
number of members on all sides of the House 
agreed with it. The Government—and _ this is the 
only point at which it has departed from the 
opinion of the Committee—decided that it should. 
The Corporation has been given a very free hand, 
but there are certain restrictions. One is that the 
wireless must not be used for commercial adver- 
ising. Another is that it must not be used for 
party propaganda, and there is a third and more 
general bar on controversy. The issue of 
principle is one of great importance. Is the main 
object of wireless administration to avoid the giv- 
ing of offence, or to be alive and interesting in 
is programmes? Is the programme to adapt 
itself to the lowest common measure of intelligence 
and sense, or is it, while entertaining, to stimulate 
the mind and challenge opposition? There is 
much to be said for the view that the frequent 
vapidity of the programmes is due mainly to this 
desire to avoid any cause of offence, and that to 
say nothing to which anyone can take exception 
isto say nothing that is worth hearing. 

From strife comes everything, as Heraclitus 
said long ago, and our own view is that control 
of broadcasting will not do its duty if it always 
plays for safety and refuses to take any risks. 
For one of the strongest arguments for a Public 
Trust is that it should have the courage to prevent 
the fool and the young person from calling all 
the tunes all the time. The argument is a useful 
example of the sort of difficulties that the Trust 
will constantly have to meet, and when one hears 
that the salary of the Chairman is only £3,000 
a year, and that of the ordinary Governors no 
more than £700, one’s instinct (if the work is 
going to be properly done) is to reproach the 
Government for stinginess and to wonder whether 
it really has the faith in the future of broadcasting 
to which it pretends. 


PRUDES IN COUNCIL 


HE high-minded ladies and gentlemen who 
prowl our public parks in the hope of detecting 
indecency have far too long monopolized the 
world’s admiration; and the daily Press does no more 
than bare justice in calling attention to another regi- 
ment of moralists who, while we and our companions 
slept, have been modestly and quietly taking care of 
our morals. Twelve libraries were visited, says the 
Daily News, and it was found that, at ten out of the 
twelve, ‘‘the librarians exercised private discrimination 
against many authors. At five, books had been taken 
from the public shelves and kept out of sight in locked 
cupboards or private rooms. At nearly all libraries 
certain works of Bernard Shaw, Thomas Hardy, and 
other authors have been excluded.”’ 

So much for the general situation, which could 
hardly be more satisfactory. But there is a greater 
treat in store for us; for when we come down to par- 
ticular instances we are afforded.a fascinating glimpse 
of the men who busy themselves, day in day out, in 
making the suburbs safe for prudery. Unflinchingly, 
one must suppose, they read these doubtful books; 
with their long sensitive noses they smell out the 
offence; and then, eyes glistening with joy in a good 
deed done, they lock it away out of sight and out of 
reach of those less generously endowed by nature with 
the power to withstand temptation. What they suffer 
in this cause, the sacred cause of minding other 
people’s business, only they themselves can know. 
And they suffer with no thought or hope of reward, 
unless it is sufficient reward to have protected a few 
thousands of their countrymen from the wit and sanity 
of Bernard Shaw, and from the strength and austere 
beauty of Hardy’s novels: a sanity in which the 
prurient may cleanse themselves, a strength from 
which the weak may derive courage. 

Let us approach nearer to these admirable librarians 
and let us in imagination—so far as cold print may 
assist us—listen to their voices. First of all there is 
the gentleman who speaks for Croydon: ‘‘ We keep 
a watch on borrowers, and if we find anyone specializ- 
ing in a certain type of fiction, we put a stop to them 
having those books.’’ An enemy might affect to hear 
in this utterance a note of that insufferable complac- 
ency which proceeds inevitably from the union of 
ignorance with conceit. The very turn of phrase—‘‘ a 
certain type of book ’’—is reminiscent of that other 
phrase, ‘‘ a certain condition,’ by which mealy- 
mouthed grocers, and policemen giving evidence, seek 
to indicate the state of pregnancy in women: literary 
purists, we are told, regard it as a vulgarity, but our 
moral custodians have other views, other tastes, and 
we who live under their protection must respect their 
pronouncements, resting contentedly in the assurance 
that they know, far better than we, what is good for 
us. Nevertheless we cannot help wishing that this 
Croydon moralist had expressed himself less am- 
biguously, and he will have only himself to blame if 
hostile critics clamour for a definition of this term, 


certain type of book.’’ 


Such critics will perhaps turn for enlightenment to 
the list provided of books condemned to that under- 
ground room to which only the librarian himself, we 
presume, has free access, he being, no doubt, proof 
against the moral contamination he fears to expose us 
to. In that list they will find ‘ The New Machiavelli,’ 
by H. G. Wells; ‘ Lilian ’ and ‘ The Pretty Lady,’ by 
Arnold Bennett; ‘ Elaine at the Gates,’ by W. B. 
Maxwell; ‘ The Secret Woman,’ by Eden Phillpotts, 
and books by H. de Vere Stacpoole, Sir Harry John- 
ston, Marcel Proust, Anatole France, Henry Fielding, 
and Tobias Smollett. A mixed list, it is true; one that 
contains several admitted masterpieces and several 
lesser examples of good craftsmanship. But it is in- 
evitable that these titles will encourage the 
enemy of morality to declare that by “‘ a certain type 
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of fiction ’’ the librarian at Croydon means fiction that 
possesses some degree of literary merit. To say this, 
however, to attribute to him by implication any literary 
knowledge or critical discrimination, would be to do 
him a grave injustice. He and his kind have other 
standards than ours. What those standards are we do 
not profess to know, but that they exist admits of no 
doubt. It almost looks as if all books are 
condemned that deal seriously and openly, instead 
of frivolously or furtively or sentimentally, with the 
fundamental things of human experience. Sure of 
their mission, undeterred by doubt, unhampered by in- 
telligence, these censors go on quietly and uncom- 
plainingly with their self-appointed task of super- 
vision. In the service of fallen humanity they wear 
their little brains away; indeed, signs are not wanting 
that this process is within an ace of completion. ‘ The 

Prussian Officer’ was banned at Bromley, said an 

official; and he added, by way of explanation: ‘‘ An 

old lady borrower raised an objection to it.’’ Bromley, 
perhaps in deference to the wishes of this same old 
lady, withholds from circulation many novels by 

Anatole France. 

But Bromley does not, in its method of procedure, 
exhibit the admirably unscrupulous cunning employed 
at Balham, where, we are told, ‘‘ there is no 
open access, but a number index is exhibited by which 
a borrower is able to tell whether a book is in or out. 
Many of these numbers are kept permanently turned 
down to indicate that the books are out.’’ By means 
of this masterly mendacity Balham readers are spared 
the acquaintance of Fielding, one of the most robust 
and honest of English novelists, but oh, so outspoken ! 
At Eltham the librarian claims to have ‘‘ the support 
of parents in the district who do not care to think that 
their adolescent daughters and sons are in danger of 
getting hold of some of the ‘ advanced ’ fiction ’’; 
but at Battersea, and at Lewisham, adult readers have 
to get on as best they can without this moral coddling ; 
they are permitted, it appears, positively to wallow in 
the English classics, the works of Anatole France, 
and the best modern English fiction. It must be 
recognized, therefore, that Battersea and Lewisham 
are weak spots in our moral armour; districts in 
which, at any moment, the most dreadful outbreaks of 
licentiousness are likely to occur. We are not 
alarmists, but this sinister probability must be faced. 
Another thing that causes us some disquiet is that we 
cannot discover the name of Shakespeare in the list 
of prohibited books... Perhaps our librarians have not 
heard of Shakespeare? Lest that should be so we 
must tell them that, by people who have nothing 
better to do than to take an interest in such things, 
he is held to be the greatest poet and dramatist of all 
time, and, being so, makes frequent mention of matters 
that are not, to say the least of it, quite nice. He is far 
more ‘‘ advanced ’’? than most of our modern novel- 
ists, and it would be little short of disaster if any 
of his unexpurgated works were to fall into the hands 
of the adolescent sons and daughters of Eltham, for 
example. Another serious omission from the con- 
demned list is the Bible, especially the Old Testament. 
The tale could be completed by asking any competent 
critic to name, say, five hundred books, ancient and 
modern, which are, by common consent, good litera- 
ture. In every one of them the old lady of Balham 

will find, we fear, much that will distress her. 

One knows, only too well, how plausibly the apostle 
of liberty and commonsense will argue that private 
censorship by librarians is unnecessary and indefen- 
sible, bad in principle and ludicrous in effect. ‘‘ That 
children’s reading should be supervised,’’ he will say, 
‘* is not in dispute. But to dictate to grown men and 
women what they shall and shall not read is, on the 
face of it, a piece of gross impudence that argues an 
uncommon degree of self-satisfaction, and a deplor- 
able lack of humour, in those who attempt it. In every 
library there should be a juvenile section from which 


books unsuitable for children are excluded. Of adul 
reading there should be no library censorship why 
ever, since there already exists adequate machin 
for the suppression, by the police, of obscene books 
But our librarians, we are confident, will not listen ty 
such arguments, or indeed to any arguments; faithf, 
to their mystical standards of prudery, these illiterg, 
busybodies—to whom all honour !—will continue ,, 
cheat their paymasters; will continue to hinder whe, 
they can the growth of the human spirit through jy. 
tellectual enlightenment; will continue to pant with 
anxiety, losing their sleep at nights, lest the sham, 
ful secret should get whispered abroad—in B 

in Balham, perhaps even in Croydon—that man js hy 
gotten in desire and born of woman. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 
Ts atmosphere of the House of Commons ; 


sometimes described as electric.” Nobody 

could have applied that epithet to the debate 
on the Electricity Bill, with which the business ¢ 
last week was concluded. On the final Friday mom. 
ing, Col. Moore Brabazon did all that was humanly 
possible to strike a vital spark out of dead matter, 
but like a good actor in a dull play, he provoke 
sympathy rather than enthusiasm, and his audience 
yearned to see him in a better part. The Attorney. 
General in the afternoon, before a fairly full Hous 
that had been summoned by a three-line whip, 
squeezed out every drop of humour that lurked in 
the situation, regardless of the feelings of those re. 
calcitrant Conservatives whose opposition had so far 
delayed the Bill. 


* 
* * 


If there was nothing electric about the Electricity 
Bill, equally true it is that the debate on Broadcasting 
did not deserve to be broadcasted. The authorities 
had anticipated that the discussion on this topic of 
widespread popular interest would last until eleven 
o’clock, but it petered out miserably before nine. It 
would have ended earlier had not Mr. Macquisten 
risen during the dinner-hour and asked a multitude 
of questions, for the answers to which, like jesting 
Pilate, he did not trouble to wait. 

The facts of the situation were plainly and. vigor- 
ously stated by the Postmaster-General, who pos 
sesses the gift of lucid and concise exposition. Mr. 
William Graham, who followed him from the front 
Opposition Bench, found much to praise and little 
to criticize. The attitude of the Labour Party in 
general towards the broadcasting arrangements and 
the Electricity Bill is that both are triumphs for the 
principles of Socialism, and have proved that even 
a Conservative Government has found itself com- 
pelled to interpose the authority of the State between 
the upholders of private enterprise and the public. 


* 
* * 


It might be well for jubilant Socialists and down- 
cast Conservatives to remember that it has never 
been a principle of the Tory Party to permit the un 
restricted development of private enterprise. Con 
servatives have always hated theories, and they. hated 
the Manchester theory of laissez faire as much 4s 
they hated the Marxian theory of State Socialism. 
Since the days of the first Factory Act, and earlier, 
the Conservative Party has realized that there are 
many departments of life in which the State is bound 
to interfere, and has steadfastly declined to deal 0 
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definitions or to assign any fixed limits to the area | finds it impossible to create enemies. The tragedy 


of that interference. This fortunate avoidance of 
the entangling meshes of political theories leaves the 
Conservative Party in a position to deal with prac- 
tical problems unhampered by the doctrines of any 

icular philosophy. If they increase the powers 
of the State, they need concern themselves no more 
with the accusation of Socialism than they need fear 
the taunt of Liberalism if they proceed in the oppo- 
site direction. The Tory way has always been to 
settle each problem as it arises according to the dic- 
tates of common sense, and to leave to faddists and 
foreigners the academic discussion of political 


theories. 


* * 


The defence of the extreme doctrines of indi- 
yidualism was upon this as upon all, occasions in- 
cumbent on the Liberal Party, and Mr. Harney and 
Mr. Hore-Belisha did their best to supply it. Mr. 
Harney insisted that broadcasting was merely a 
system for conveying to the ear what the invention 
of printing had succeded in conveying to the eye, and 
that the Government were therefore no more justified 
in interfering with it than they would be if they in- 
terfered with the liberty of the Press, Lord Wolmer 
replied that where there is a monopoly there must 
be some measure of State control, ‘‘ But why? ’”’ 
asked Mr. Hore-Belisha pertinently, ‘‘ Why should 
there be a monopoly at all?” To this there came 
the somewhat surprising reply that where competition 
has been tried, there has ensued such congestion in 
the ether that listeners have been disappointed in 
obtaining the programme they bargained for. When 
we look at the number of vehicles in the London 
streets we should have thought there must be room 
for more than one electric current in all the un- 
tenanted pathways of the air. But Lord Wolmer is 
doubtless right, and competition might produce re- 
sults similar to those described in a story by Mr. 
Kipling, where a gentleman, experimenting from a 
chemist’s shop in the early days of wireless, suddenly 
finds himself in communication with the spirit of 


John Keats. 


* 


On Tuesday we returned to the more familiar topic 
of unemployment. The Government were obliged to 
seek Parliamentary sanction for loans to Boards of 
Guardians in connexion with special expenditure 
caused by the coal stoppage. The occasion provided 
Mr. Lansbury with an opportunity for delivering his 
usual speech on the subject of unemployment, con- 
taining the usual false sentiment, false reasoning, and 
false statements of which the House of Commons 
is heartily weary. Miss Lawrence made the best 
speech which this House has yet heard from her, 
dealing with the incidence of taxation and the pos- 
sibility of its fairer distribution as a national rather 
than a local burden. Lady Astor was led into an 
unprofitable discussion with the Clydesiders as to 
the correct definition of such terms as ‘“‘ starvation ” 
and ‘‘ malnutrition,” which eventually brought Mr. 
Maxton to his feet for the first time after his long 


illness. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Maxton is one of the most violent, and at the 
same time one of the most popular members of the 
House. In appearance he might have stepped straight 
from the jury-box of the revolutionary tribunal, but 
his burning and transparent sincerity is so happily 
mingled with a sense of humour that without even 


of the House, he declared on this occasion, was due 
to the inability of members to use their imagination. 


If the members opposite knew that he was suffering 


from hunger, there was not one of them, he believed, 
who would not ask him to dinner. 
would say, ‘‘ Maxton is a human being in spite of 
his appearance.” 
same good feeling towards the millions whom they 
did not see? 


‘* After all,” they 


Why could they not exercise the 


The answer must have suggested itself upon re- 


flection to a man of his intelligence. A legislator 


has the right to dispose of his own money in re- 
lieving distress, but has not the right, however dire 
the necessity, to squander the wealth of his country, 
nor would the wealth of any country long withstand 
the inroads upon it of an administration swayed solely 
by the dictates of charitable impulse. 

First Citizen 


AS USUAL IN AMERICA 


By Ernest DIMNET 


New York, November 6 


NDIAN summer, a jolly breeze, a bright blue sky, 

plenty to say about the weather. More buildings 

going up where more buildings have been torn 
down, the chugging of the steam shovel, the racking 
noise of the riveting at every corner, plenty to say 
about congestion, about the six thousand people dis- 
gorged every afternoon by some skyscrapers and the 
necessity of legislating against them. Gia si sa, as 
the Italian sinner said to his father confessor. The 
bottom has fallen out of the stock market at last, too 
many motor-cars having been bought; too few are 
now ordered and Mack Trucks gave the signal of the 
débacle as it once gave the signal of sky-rocketing. 
Yes, but this was announced on all sides almost a 
year ago. ‘* Do French people begin to pay their 
taxes?’’ ‘‘ Do French people really hate us? Can’t 
they see that the Middle West. . . ?’’ Yes, yes, that 
is to say, no! It is exactly as I told you before; situa- 
tion unchanged, as G.H.Q. used to say. People kind, 
smiling, and happy as usual; prosperity, as usual, so 
that a gramophone could replace the spokesman of 
the White House; stray Cats, as usual, and as 
natural, apparently, as stray sparrows; the only piece 
of news worth while seems to be that the Opera House 
is going to be moved up to near the Plaza Hotel and 
Broadway is threatening Central Park; or, perhaps, 
that Will Rogers is now a jacket (or tuxedo) lecturer 
at the Town Hall and may‘develop into a preacher by 
1928. 
Did I see your lips faintly forming a question about 
the Queen’s tour? Please, don’t. My sneakingly 
royalist soul is too sick of it all, and what would you 
get by hearing that, as the royal train was passing, 
like an eel over the unwieldy waves of Salt Lake, the 
Queen’s manager and the Queen’s Aide had a tiff 
over something and tried to get rid of one another? 
This is no news, only a natural development of a 
situation. 

So I waited till the first Tuesday after the first 
something in November and Election Day before 
setting pen to paper. But Election Day was as quiet 
as Quatorze Juillet in an Auvergne village. The 
Republicans were beaten, or very like it, and no com- 
motion; ‘* Vote for prosperity! Vote for yourself! ’’ 
elicited no response; it was in vain that President 
Coolidge wrote a letter recommending Senator Butler 
for re-election and travelled all the way down (up they 
say here) to Northampton to set a good example by 
voting for him; people voted for the man who did 


attempting to make friends or to curry favour he 


not say that upstate milk was a public danger, and 
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the seat was lost to G.O.P. No kick in that. 
only remarkable thing was the way in which 
ex-Senator Butler expressed his feelings. ‘‘ I greatly 
enjoyed my two years in the Senate,’’ he gravely 
wrote, and I thought this was a novel, sincere and 
praiseworthy way of being a neutral while being a 
belligerent. 

Oh! but do be serious, you insist; prohibition was 
beaten in that election referendum, and that is worth 
commenting upon, surely. Is it? Prohibition has been 
beaten for a good while and the kick has gone even 
out of that. ‘* What this country needs are light 
wines and beer,’’ I heard an Irishman remark in 
Chicago a year ago, “‘ for,’’ he added, ‘‘ rum we have 
all we want!’’ People in Europe imagine that, when 
wine can come in, it will mean a return of French and 
Italian vintages, and consequent economic advantages 
resulting in improved currencies. But the Washing- 
ton habit of raising tariffs will not be dropped like 
that. Congress will, legislate against foreign wines 
as against anything else. As my train moved leisurely 
along the great lakes, last week, I could not help 
admiring the care given to the thousands and thous- 
ands of healthy vineyards in that region. Since 1919 
people have had time to learn the not very subtle art 
of putting yeast into grape juice, and Italian profes- 
sors of caenology have been extremely successful. 
** Drink our sunmade American wines ’’ will be the 
slogan. 

Situation very little changed. 


The 


ONE HUNDRED NOVELS 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


cold (I draw the tale out of an uncertain 

memory) he was discovered sitting over his fire 
roasting apples and reading a History of Birmingham. 
Being questioned he stated, with unusual mildness, 
that a man must read something. I am not sure that, 
however ill, I should care to read a History of Bir- 
mingham, even to-day, unless, of course, it were to tell 
the whole truth and nothing else, which is hardly to be 
expected. In Dr. Johnson’s time the historian was 
probably no less untruthful and had not so much to 
lie about. Such were the horrors of sickness in the 
eighteenth century. 

To-day we have all sorts of improvements, including 
what are called library novels, and, owing to a tire- 
some and lingering but fascinatingly novel complaint 
(as yet unmentioned even by Mr. Bennett), I have seen a 
good many of these during the past five weeks. Dur- 
ing that period, in fact, I have read upwards of a 
hundred of them, which I put forward with confidence 
as being at any rate somewhere near the amateur 
record. For I read all of these strictly as an invalid, 
not as a reviewer; the ten or twelve novels published 
during this period which deserve serious consideration 
as books are not included in the return. I have counted 
only the strictly ephemeral story of commerce. 

How many of these volumes are published in the 
course of a year I cannot tell. The number must be 
immense, for I doubt whether, during the five weeks, 
as much as one-fifth of the whole crop has passed 
through my hands. Perhaps, to judge from impres- 
sions received from advertisements, I have not seen 
even one-tenth of it. My own tastes, very kindly 
ministered to by several friends, prefer the ‘‘shocker’’ 
and the “‘ thriller,’’ crime and detection and adventure 
in strange lands, so that certain popular varieties of 
the novel are much under-represented in my round 
hundred. So, writing without statistics to refer to 
and subject to correction, I will hazard the guess that 
not less than two thousand novels are published every 
year in England. And these, making allowance for 


() NCE when Dr. Johnson was suffering from a 


Mr. Edgar Wallace and Mr. William le Queux ang 
other noted pluralists, are written by not less thay 
fifteen hundred authors. 

What a thought! Consider, reader, in the firy 
place what the writing of a novel involves. It consists 
on the average of from seventy to eighty thousand 
words—or perhaps a little more, but still less thay 
before the war. There are few who can write such q 
story in less than six months even if they have nothj 
else to do and, of the fifteen hundred, there are not 
many who have nothing else to do. You could 
all the novelists who derive the whole or the main 
part of their incomes from writing novels into a fairly 
small room, and as many more people as would relieve 
them of the embarrassing necessity of boasting to one 
another about their American sales. The rest, say 
fourteen hundred and fifty, either have independent 
means and write novels instead of keeping hens or 
else write them in the intervals of other occupations, 

And, anyway, the stringing together of eighty 
thousand words on one theme is a pretty formidable 
task, whatever may be the circumstances in which it 
is undertaken. To the beginner it frequently looks im. 
possible and that is why his work is as frequently 
unbearably prolix : he comes to look on the attainment 
of length as the most desirable of all things. One feels 
almost sorry for him when the work of many months 
is consumed like a brief firework in a flash of time. 
But who knows where it would end if we began to he 
sorry for novelists? Let us rather look at the char- 
acteristics of this web of fiction which is continually 
being unrolled before us. What strikes one most is, 
I think, an unexpectedly low level, not of literary 
talent, but of mere competence. Men write detective 
stories which show complete ignorance not merely of 
the organization of the police but also of the criminal 
law of this country. When, as I did a week or so ago, 
you read one the dénowement of which depends on a 
subtle point in the law of evidence, and find it handled 
with strict adherence to fact, you are prepared to 
forgive many a lapse in presentation and characteriza- 
tion. 

But that was evidently a barrister’s holiday. Most 
novelists apparently know nothing, not the technique 
nor yet the terminology of the simplest trade. One 
has a vision of:an hereditary college of them on an 
island of the Hebrides deriving their material only 
from the works of their predecessors and making even 
a weaker brew from those over-taxed tea-leaves. They 
will solemnly construct a mystery of the present which 
depends on some event in the past and then narrate 
that event with a sublime ignorance of history which 
ten minutes with an encyclopedia could have reme- 
died. 

But I hardly meant thus bitterly to find fault with 
these novelists, any more than to be sorry for them. 
I meant.only to put on record my wonder that they 
exist at all. There are, to be sure, competent tellers 
of tales, perhaps a hundred of them, whose books do 
precisely what I have required during my late predica- 
ment, who amuse and do not insult the intelligence. 
But what is a hundred among so many? Few of the 
rest can take the elementary step of putting credible 
language into the mouths of their characters. The 
hundred are like a causeway which is firm under the 
feet but, if I may be allowed to involve myself in a 
rather remarkable figure, it is a causeway across 4 
stock-pot. Take a step off it and you are, in a pecu- 
liarly acute sense, in the soup, in a soup which bears 
faint, stale traces of almost every novel that ever 
was written. If you read these books in sufficient 
numbers they melt into one another, you forget the 

boundaries between them and if you pick up the wrong 
book by accident it causes but a faint and passing 
surprise that the adventures hitherto taking place i 
Cuba seem to have removed to Kamschatka. Why 
read them? Well, in illness one must read some- 


thing: it is exhausting to play patience all day long. 
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LORD KNUTSFORD 
By A. A. B. 


true self was success in life and happiness. The 

cardinal doctrine of Christianity is self-sacrifice, 
the giving up of one’s self to the service of others. 
Whether from the Christian or the pagan point of 
yiew, Lord Knutsford’s life, as described by himself 
in this book*, was totus teres atque rotundus, com- 
plete, successful, and, as the last line tells us, happy. 
There was positive genius in Sydney Holland’s dis- 
covery of his true work, and, after finding it, in his 
abandonment of everything else, and cleaving to that. 
For he might have done many other things in life, 
easier and more lucrative. He might have drifted 
from his original directorship of the West and East 
India Docks into other and fatter directorships: or he 
might have stuck to the Bar, and become a Commis- 
sioner, or even a Judge, for I have known judges of 
the High Court with no more law, and not half the 
common sense and knowledge of human nature, pos- 
sessed by Sydney Holland. But from the rehabilita- 
tion of the Poplar Hospital in 1898 there was no look- 
ing back. Mr. Graham Wallas, in his book on 
‘Human Nature in Politics,’ tells us that a public 
man must stand before the camera for very many 
years before he is recognized. The secret of Sydney 
Holland’s success in raising enormous sums for the 
London Hospital was that he had photographed him- 
self on the public memory, and that he was trusted. 

I was at Wellington with Holland; indeed, though 
Iam a little his junior, I was head of the Hill dormi- 
tory in which he was. I agree with him that Arch- 
bishop Benson was not a good Head Master, although 
to me personally he was always more than polite, as 
well he might be. But he was a violent-tempered man, 
without any understanding of or sympathy with boys. 
It is quite true that there was far too much caning at 
Wellington, both by the Head and the other masters. 
The cane, in my opinion, should never be used for in- 
tellectual deliquencies, such as carelessness, or for- 
getfulness, but only for the graver moral faults, such 
as lying and stealing and bullying. It would be better 
to confine the use of the cane to the Head and the 
prefects, who know more about the boys than the 
other masters. It is also true that the teaching was 
bad. After seven years, of which four were spent in 
the sixth form, I left Wellington unable to read a 
Greek or Latin author without a crib. But I cannot 
agree with Lord Knutsford that Sir Ian (Hippo) 
Hamilton was the only distinguished boy of those 
times. I was the first Wellingtonian to be elected to 
the House of Commons, which I consider to be some 
distinction. Then there was the subject of this article, 
and Lord Derby, and Sir Arthur Stanley, though they 
came a few years later. 

Many years afterwards—our paths in life were dif- 
ferent—I examined Sydney Holland before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, as a witness against 
the removal of bars and gates in the West End. I did 
not again come into contact, or, rather, collision with 
him until 1917, when I was the unhappy editor of this 
Journal during Armageddon. In that capacity I ven- 
tured to foreshadow that which I gather from Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain is about to happen to the volun- 
tary hospitals, namely, some sort of co-ordination 
with the rate-supported infirmaries. I did not advocate 
State control, but pointed out that as a result of the 
war and the heavy taxation which I predicted would 
follow in the future, though it was not then realized, 
Voluntary subscriptions would diminish. Hardly a 
day passes but a will is published in the papers in 
which the testator regrets that owing to heavy taxa- 
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tion he is unable to leave anything to charity. It was 
hardly possible, however, for Lord Knutsford (as he 
had then become), the champion of the voluntary 
system, to admit that such things could ever happen, 
and he was very wroth with me. He wrote me a 
rough letter, which I am still trying to forget. I ought 
perhaps to have remembered that at that period of the 
war everybody’s nerves were on edge, and that Lord 
Knutsford had just suffered from his second severe 
accident in life. In 1888 he had been thrown out of 
a pony chaise, sustaining a severe concussion which 
deprived him for ten years of taste and smell. In 
1916 he had another, and a much worse, accident; for 
as he was returning from visiting one of Queen Alex- 
andra’s hospitals at Roehampton, he was, perhaps 
owing to his deafness, run over by a heavy motor 
lorry. After a long illness, he found that he was 
totally deprived of taste and smell. Seeing that he 
had always been a little deaf, his good humour and 
irrepressible fun are all the more remarkable. How 
few of us would retain, sans taste and sans smell, the 
faculty of cracking jokes and recounting the good 
stories with which this book is literally packed! The 
newspapers have already gutted the volume of its 
jokes and stories according to their wont. The only 
one which occurs to me as I write is the definition of 
Socialism as ‘‘ the yearning for other people’s earn- 
ings.’’ Indeed the habit of a raconteur, and the knack 
of anecdotage were rather a snare to Lord Knutsford 
as a public speaker, who can be too funny as well as 
too dull. His speech in the House of Lords, for in- 
stance, on the Performing Animals Bill was a little 
spoilt by the prepared jokes about Lord Banbury and 
other peers. However, as somebody said of another 
jester, the late Harry Cust, de custibus non est dis- 
putandum. 

The most charming part of the book, as I think 
most people will agree, is Lord Knutsford’s portrait 
of Queen Alexandra, and his description of life at 
Sandringham, where he was a frequent and favoured 
guest. The simple vivacity of detail is quite in the 
style of the best diaries. A good many ignorant and 
not benevolent people got into the habit of late years 
of representing Queen Alexandra as a deaf and stupid 
person, more or less of a dressed-up doll. Lord Knuts- 
ford gives us a very different impression. He tells 
of her playfulness, of her intelligence, of her beauty, 
of her delightful ease as a hostess, of her unfailing 
loyalty to her personal friends, and of her inexhaust- 
ible interest in the poor, to whose relief she not only 
gave up much time, but most generous subscriptions. 
Lord Knutsford has painted a perfect miniature of a 
great lady, to whom justice has not yet been done. 

In the last words on the last page Lord Knutsford 
says: ‘‘ If old age drifts out in remembering things, 
I ought to end my days very pleasantly.”’ So he 
ought, and so I am convinced he will. 


THE BIBLIOPHILES 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


AST week, in one of our Law Courts, a 
L gentleman declared that he had spent ten 

years on a bibliography of Oscar Wilde. 
The case in which this gentleman figured was 
rather an amusing one, and judge and counsel 
did not hesitate to join in the fun, so that a good 
deal of laughter was reported. But no laughter 
followed this reference to the ten years’ task. It 
would seem to have been made solemnly, perhaps 
just seasoned with the scholar’s grave pride, and 
to have been received in the same spirit. After 
all, it is something to have spent ten years on a 
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single task, for these are the days of snappy and 
patchy jobs, when everyone seems to want a 
piece of work to be like the inevitable cigarette 
that accompanies the performance of it, a few 
puffs and nothing more. Perhaps a hush of awe 
fell on the assembled court when these ten years 
of dedicated toil were mentioned. No matter 
how we may praise idleness, we can never escape 
being impressed by a sustained piece of work. 
Yet there is something very fantastic about this 
piece of work, and, with all respect to the gentle- 
man who was so long engaged with it, I cannot 
help thinking that I should have laughed if I had 
been in the court. And surely Wilde himself 
would have laughed if he had been there. How 
trifling were his own labours beside those of his 
bibliographers! You would have to subtract a 
great deal from ten years before you arrived at 
the amount of time, that Wilde spent writing the 
works so lovingly catalogued. Except in talk, 
he was incorrigibly indolent, and it is perhaps 
the supreme paradox of this paradoxical creature’s 
life that while he pretended to sacrifice every- 
thing for art, he really sacrificed nothing at all, 
not even a little time. His style is a most amus- 
ing fake, if only because it smells of the lamp 
and yet has never had a lamp near it, being in 
reality the kind of style that can be prattled away 
without any trouble. He spent his time declar- 
ing that nothing in this life mattered but taste 
and the artistic conscience, and nearly all his 
work is ruined by the obvious absence of both in 
the man who hastily and carelessly penned them 
between bouts of talk. 

His admiring bibliographers would seem to 
have restored the balance by being incredibly 
diligent, by laboriously collecting and cataloguing 
every trifle he ever wrote. These people seem 
to me as fantastic as creatures from the moon. 
I cannot understand their point of view. If they 
work merely because they are paid to do it, then 
their motive is comprehensible, and I simply 
transfer my amazement to the persons who 
summon them to such labours. These persons, 
I take it, are bibliophiles, and I have long been 
mystified by the bibliophiles. I suppose that I 
have bought, borrowed, stolen and _ ultimately 
read as many books as most men of my age; I 
have written some books and I have assisted, if 
only very humbly, in the publication of a great 
many more; so that when books are in question, 
I feel on fairly safe ground. But when books 
become biblia, I am utterly lost. The biblio- 
grapher, so gravely proud of his dates and title- 
pages, so triumphant when, after years of inquiry, 
he produces some scrap of writing or other that 
his author probably wished off the face of the 
earth, I can vaguely respect because he is at 
once passionately industrious and selfless, but 
he seems as strange as an alchemist. And his 
patrons, the bibliophiles, appear to be people 
utterly remote from the honest bookmen of my 
acquaintance. Some of them, of course, are not 
interested in literature, do not regard a book 
merely as a vehicle of the spirit but as something 
to be collected, a substitute for Roman coins or 
old English teapots. It is difficult to understand 
how such people contrive to remain uninterested 
in the content of the books they acquire, but it is 
not they who really puzzle me. It is that far 
larger class of dainty deckle-edged and hand- 


made-paper readers, for whom the catalogues of 
Rare Books and Modern First Editions are pro, 
duced, which mystifies me. I cannot grasp their 
point of view. 

These catalogues arrive here every week, prob. 
ably because I occasionally spend a few shillin 
on a book that is out of print. Some of them age 
not very puzzling because they obviously appeal 
to a certain marked taste. Many of their items 
are labelled ‘‘ curious.’’ Such catalogues are 
apparently convenient because they enable a man 
who has a taste for the indecent to pretend to 
himself that he is merely interested in fine litera. 
ture. But why be so canting and hypocritical? 
I cannot understand these people who must haye 
their dirty stories exquisitely printed on hand. 
made paper and bound in buckram, who want 
their indecency carefully arranged in their library, 
who solace themselves with it far from the com. 


_panionship and honest laughter of the smoking. 


room and the bar. Matter of this kind, I should 
have thought, would not survive such a cold. 
blooded approach, and I have a suspicion that if 
I met these queer patrons of fine literature | 
should not like them. Nor do their booksellers, 
with their sniggering ‘‘ curious,’’ inspire me with 
any confidence as fellow citizens. I suspect that 
they are the rich relations of those creatures who 
keep grimy and furtive little shops filled with 
dreary trash from the French and _ horribly 
labelled pills for debilitated men. 

Most of the catalogues I receive, however, do 
not belong to this class, and would seem to be 
honestly concerned with literature. But their 
concern cannot be referred to any explicable 
standard of judgment. Thus, the Modern First 
Edition business either rests on a chaos of literary 
taste, or is based on canons outside my com- 
prehension. I cannot understand why the books 
of some people should be apparently so valuable, 
and the books of other people, not inferior -as 
writers and perhaps demonstrably superior, should 
be worth [ittle‘or nothing. I have no personal 
feeling on the matter. I have seen my own books 
marked above their published price (though not 
much above) in these lists, and I have also seen 
the very same editions of the very same books 
marked below their published price (‘‘ nice 
copy,’’ too) in these lists. Who are these critics 
of literature who decide that Smith’s ‘ Youth in 
Chains,’ nice copy of the first edition with dropped 
letter on title-page, shall be worth £2 1os., and 
that Brown’s ‘ The Freedom of Age,’ first edition 
in original jacket, shall be worth 2s. gd.? . Why 
do these mysterious bibliophiles put Smith so 
high and Brown so low? I have before me, as 
I write, one of these catalogues of first editions 
of contemporary authors. It is possible that I am 
a little chagrined at discovering that certain books 
I reviewed briefly a few years ago and then gave 
away or sold for half-a-crown are now fetching 
pounds. But the values suggest a most fantastic 
taste in literature. A foreigner who imagined 
that these prices represented the real standing of 
the authors concerned would have the most 
grotesque notion of our literary taste. He would 
come to the conclusion that our ideal of a book 
would be a few early and over-written essays by 
Mr. Max Beerbohm with a frontispiece by Aubrey 
Beardsley and a misprint on the title-page. 
There is, too, in this catalogue, which is 4 
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large and most sumptuous affair, a very solemn 
‘Bibliography of the First Editions’ of a cer- 
tain young novelist. I have not a word to say, 
jn this place or in any other, against this young 
novelist, but for the life of me I cannot under- 
sand why anyone should have gone to the 
trouble of noting all the details of his books, 
size and binding and number of pages, and 
all the rest of it. 

The next step will be to issue a bibliography for 
collectors of those writers who have not yet pub- 
lished a book but have had a manuscript accepted 
by the publishers, who will furnish particulars of 
the binding and the number of pages. It would 
sem that while the bookmen grow less, the 
bibliophiles increase and call for more and more 
grotesque antics. 


SPORT AT MINEHEAD 


As reported in the Press this week, a hunted stag in North 
Devon, which swam out to sea to elude its pursuers, was fol- 
lowed in a motor-boat, captured, brought to shore, and there 
slaughtered. 


HE hunt is up at Porlock and the hounds are well 
away. 
(Satan, are you sleeping there below?) 
The gulls with breasts gold-dusted string out across 
the bay 
and the moorland is a brazier burning slow. 
The sky is like a bonfire with the flames all blue, 
and the clouds like a whisper in the snow, 
And the world is like a blessing, with the hunt at 
Minehead guessing 
it's a perfect day for slaughter, and by God! they 
ought to know. OEst 


Hounds are on the Devon hills, beside the Devon seas, 
(Satan, are you sleeping there below ?) 
The gallant hunt at Minehead are riding at their ease 
wondering when a stag will show; 
“Tell the men of England, tell ’em clear and true 
how the hunt at Minehead told you so, 
That God is in His heaven, and it seems to men in 
Devon 
a perfect day for slaughter, and by God! they 
ought to know.”’ 


The ye asleep in covert, brow, bay and tray, and 
three. 
(Satan, are you sleeping there below ?) 
But they’ve got a hind they’ve tufted, and they’ve 
run her to the sea 
and she’s swimming all the way to Plymouth Hoe. 
Get out the launches and man the motor-craft 
as the life-boat seems too slow, 
And if hounds have torn her throat, or she is run down 
by a motor, 
it’s all the same at Minehead, and by God! they 
ought to know. 


Drake he’s in his hammock ’till the great Armadas 
come 
(Satan, are you sleeping there below?) 
But it seems to me that Minehead must have heard 
his drum 
when they gave the hind to hounds with a throw: 


“T loved the whole of England, but most of all the red | 


cliffs where the best of England grow. 
But if these be men of Devon, I’ll quit the port of 
heaven, 
and I’ll drum them down the Channel, and by God ! 
they ought to go.”’ 


HuMBERT WOLFE 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


SIR,—I do not know the text of Capt. Dixie’s Bill 
for compulsory arbitration mentioned in your ‘Comedy 
of Westminster,’ in the issue of the Saturpay Re- 
view of November 13, 1926; but I should like, with 
your permission, to express my general views on the 
subject of Compulsory Arbitration. 

In my opinion it must fail because of: (1) The 
improbability of finding an arbitrator equally accept- 
able to both sides in a dispute of this magnitude (e.g., 
of the coal dispute). (2) The difficulty of finding an 
arbitrator capable of giving a valid and satisfactory 
award. (3) The, at present, impossibility of enforc- 
ing an award on such a great number of people. 

Then, a national award would not be satisfactory, 
because conditions vary from district to district, and 
from pit to pit. Further, conditions vary from seam 
to seam of the same colliery. Hence, to me, the 
solution seems to lie in the abandonment of Trade 
Unions on a national scale; ‘and the substitution 
therefor of unions for each individual colliery. By 
this means, agreement based upon the particular con- 
ditions appertaining to each colliery could be reached 
by direct communication between representatives of 
the men and the management. Under these condi- 
tions both parties would know full well all the 
material facts, and the chances of lasting amicable 
settlement would be thereby enhanced. 

Throughout the present dispute, two outstanding 
features have been the permitted usurpation of the 
President’s powers by the Secretary, Mr. Cook, and 
the blind faith which the men in general still place 
in Mr. Cook. The latter point is truly phenomenal. 

I am, etc., 
NoRMAN TURNER 

406 Handsworth Road, Sheffield 


INTIMIDATION IN THE MINES 


SIR,—It is a great pity there are no ecclesiastics to 
protest against the disgraceful campaign of intimida- 
tion now going on in the mining areas. The stoning 
and attacking with sticks of inoffensive workers by 
crowds, the smashing of doors and windows at miners’ 
homes, the threats, etc. Many miners have been seri- 
ously injured. In this connexion Professor Jevons 
says, in his ‘ Primer of Political Economy ’: ‘* When 
a striker begins to threaten, or in any other way pre- 
vent other people from working as they like, he com- 
mits a crime by interfering with their proper liberty, 
and at the same time injuring the public.’’ 

It is to be trusted that the Government will abolish 
peaceful picketing altogether, as incompatible 
with the fundamental right to work, and also insist 
upon a properly conducted secret ballot before a strike 
is called. At no stage in the dispute which led up to 
the coal stoppage were the miners balloted or con- 
sulted. 

At least the Government should insist upon dis- 
charging their elementary and essential duty of main- 
taining law and order before embarking upon any 
further Socialistic schemes for demoralizing the poor. 

I am, etc., 
H. J. Tomutms, Jun. 

73 Ferndale Road, Leytonstone, N.E. 
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ARMISTICE DAY 


SIR,—Another Armistice Day has come and 
gone. Although I do it with some diffidence, may I 
be allowed to make public a suggestion first put to 
me a year ago by a shell-shocked relative? 

Why should we continue to make Armistice Day 
into a day of sadness and mourning? What was the 
universal feeling on that ever-memorable day—Novem- 
ber 11, 1918? Surely it was not a feeling of sadness, 
but of rejoicing. Everywhere—in the trenches, behind 
** the lines,’’ in London, throughout the country— 
there was one spontaneous, universal, and tremend- 
ous shout of joy that the ghastly war was over at 
last; no more dead, no more “ plum and apple ”’! 

One has only to cast one’s mind back to that event- 
ful day to remember how vociferously and tremend- 
ously this joyous feeling was given expression to. 

Why not make the Armistice Anniversary into a day 
of universal rejoicing? Instead we might consecrate 
All Souls’ Day at the beginning of November as a 
Day of Mourning and Remembrance, or even transfer 
the latter to the Anniversary Day of the outbreak of 
the Great War. 

I am, etc., 
TOURNEBROCHE 


THE LURE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


SIR,—I rejoice to see that some well-informed per- 
son has written about the frequent abuse, by cer- 
tain cheaper papers, of foreign quotations in one or 
more languages, and your correspondent is right in 
saying that ungrammatical quotations are irritating. 
To intelligent and well-educated persons who know 
only their own language, incorrect quotations, being 
entirely unnecessary, are doubly offensive, I will add. 
Apt and correct foreign quotation is always effective 
and acceptable; but the attempt by natively ignorant 
and pretentious persons to épater le bourgeois by show- 
ing how far they are ‘‘ out ’’ in a particular language, 
is invariably the sign of the pseudo-intellectual and the 
academic shyster. As Mr. Grant suggests, a gift for 
acquiring languages is nothing to be so very proud 
of; not any more, I would add, than the yift of an 
ear for music. This failing of quotation is, 1 note, 
common with persons who begin, late in life, te ac- 
quire a language, and the results are nearly always as 
entertaining as M. Jourain at his best. 

And yet, if journalism is to be considered an educa- 
tive factor in common life, it is strange that there 
should be found so rarely in London editors of daily 
papers capable of correcting blunders which an in- 
telligent Fourth Form boy at Harrow (in my own time, 
at least) could correct in the language of his curri- 
culum. 

I am, etc., 
Otrver Duncan 

33 South Audley Street, W.1 


ANONYMOUS CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR,—Mr. A. D. Johnson, in his letter in your issue 
of the 13th inst., asserts that ‘‘ A. L.’s’’ letter is 
‘* very stupid,’’ that a decent paper should not publish 
such letters, and that ‘‘ A. L.’? stamps himself a 
coward. He uses no argument and gives no reason. 
It is perhaps better that he should sign such a letter 
in his own name, to avoid possible misunderstanding. 

But a letter gains nothing by being publicly signed 
unless the writer is of such authority that his name 
carries weight in itself. There may be many reasons 
for a correspondent’s withholding his name from the 
general public (not from yourself). For instance, 
** A. L.”’ may be a doctor, and may number Mr. A. D. 
Johnson among his patients. I am sure that Mr. 


Johnson thinks that a man who does not admire Mr. 
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Baldwin would speak disrespectfully of the equator, 
and thus a patient might be lost! 

I may, perhaps, add that I am not ‘“ A. L.,”” nor 
so far as I am aware, do I know him. 

Mr. A. D. Johnson and I differ on many points, not 
least in the degree of importance we attach to our 
names at the end of a letter, therefore, 

I am, etc., 
C. L. H. 


LONDON TRAFFIC 


SIR,—Your correspondent ‘‘ A Frequent Sufferer ” 
complains of the traffic block in Pall Mall, near the 
Atheneum Club. The congestion may be bad there, 
although I have not noticed it, but surely your cor. 
respondent’s proposal to introduce a new traffic avenue 
of approach by the Duke of York’s Column would in. 
tensify, not reduce, that congestion. 

A much worse place that the London Traffic 
Authority should deal with immediately is the Albert 
Gate exit into the Knightsbridge bottle-neck. Last 
summer on two occasions (I was in no hurry), when 
travelling westwards on a bus from Hyde Park 
Corner, I took fourteen minutes—let me repeat it, 
fourteen minutes—to reach the top of Sloane Street! 
The whole of that portion of Knightsbridge was one 
solid block of non-moving traffic—all caused by a few 
motor-cars making use of Albert Gate to enter or leave 
Hyde Park. The conductors of the buses told me that 
ten minutes was quite a normal period of time in the 
summer for the negotiation of the above-mentioned 
stretch of roadway. 

Motor-cars could very well enter or leave the Park 
either through the Hyde Park Corner Gate or through 
the one by Knightsbridge Barracks—a few minutes 
more or less in ‘a car seldom matters, and actually 
they would save time by the adoption of my suggested 
method. Only cars travelling eastwards, from, say, 
the Harrods neighbourhood, should be allowed to enter 
the Park by Albert Gate, and even this might well 
be discouraged. 

I am, etc., 
J. C. MacGrecor 


JEWS IN CLUBS 


SIR,—The hardy perennial ‘‘ Should Jews be per- 
mitted into Clubs?’’ has cropped up again, this time 
in connexion with golf clubs. 

I have never forgotten Labby’s cynical advice: If 
you do not want Jews in your club, elect one, put him 
on the Committee, and he will see no co-religionist 
ever gets in. 

I am, etc., 


Curzon Street, W.1 


UNDERGROUND TRAINS 


SIR,—It is very welcome to find the Sarurpay Re- 
view championing the cause of travellers by tubes. | 
suppose most of us have been made to feel that we 
are only so much traffic to be handled as quickly and 
cheaply as possible. 

A scandal to which I desire to draw your attention 
is the empty first-class carriages on the District Rail- 
way during peak hours. 

I joined an Ealing train at Earl’s Court the other day 
at five p.m. Every carriage except the firsts were choc- 
a-bloc, mostly with women. But in a single first-class 
carriage there were forty empty seats and no one dar- 
ing to occupy them for fear of being pounced on. It 
is scandalous and contrary to the spirit of the times. I 
enclose my card. 


I am, etc., 
P. S. F. 


Hammersmith 
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The Saturday Review 


P’s AND Q’s 


SIR,—Can any of your readers refer me to the book 
of Thackeray, in which he talks of the French 
quizeen ’’? 

O. E. Bopincton 


SIR,—I should be glad if you could inform me 
whether Abraham Hayward’s book, ‘ The Art of Din- 
ing,’ is still procurable and the date of its original 
publication. 

C. J. WiLson 


SIR,—Is there any book dealing with the early his- 
tory of Regent Street? 
T. P. OLLEY 


SIR,—Can some of your correspondents tell me 
where the two following quotations are to be found: 
(a) ‘‘ In hoc momento pulsat A&ternitas ’’ and 
(b) ‘‘ Who seeks for Heaven on Earth is sure of 
finding Hell.’’ 
Emity CHRISTIANA POWELL 


SIR,—In reply to Mr. G. T. Ellis’s query con- 
cerning the words of the late Archbishop Magee, 
though I cannot remember the date I can affirm 
that what he really said was that he’'** would rather 
see England drunk and free than sober and enslaved.”’ 
Some of those amiable fanatics who think that men 
can be made virtuous by Acts of Parliame:t had 
brought in a Bill that would have destroyed individual 
liberty. They are with us still. 

EMILY CHRISTIANA POWELL 


SIR,—I have no accurate reply to the inquiry of 
your correspondent, Mr. W. Marshall, but I remark 
that in France Balzac in ‘ Splendeurs et Miséres des 
Courtisanes ’ (1838) alludes to cigatette-smoking as 
a familiar habit whereas apparently it was un- 
familiar in England in 1853. For that is the year of 
publication of ‘ Bleak House,’ wherein Dickens talks 
of Spaniards ‘‘ smoking little paper cigars.’’ 

Probably they first came into general use in Eng- 
land in the ’sixties during the first (Cobden) wave of 
the Entente. And of course the occupation of Egypt 
in 1882 stimulated their consumption considerably. 

O. E. BopIncToNn 


THE LONGEST SENTENCE 


SIR,—I should hesitate to claim for the following 
that it is the longest sentence in English literature, 
but at least it deserves honourable mention. It occurs 
in Jeremy Taylor’s sermon on ‘ Christ’s Advent to 
Judgment ’ : 

The sea (they say) shall rise fifteen cubits above the high- 
est mountains, and thence descend into hollowness and a 
prodigious draught; and when they are reduced again to 
their usual proportions, then all the beasts and creeping 
things, the monsters and the usual inhabitants of the sea, 
shall be gathered together, and make fearful noises to dis- 
tract mankind; the birds shall mourn and change their songs 
into threnes and sad accents: rivers of fire shall rise from 
the east to west, and the stars shall be rent into threads of 
light, and scatter like the beards of Comets; then shall be 
fearful earthquakes, and the rocks shall rend in pieces, the 
trees shall distil blood, and the mountains and fairest struc- 
tures shall return unto their primitive dust; the wild beasts 
shall leave their dens, and come into the companies of men, 
so that you shall hardly tell how to call them, herds of 
men, or congregations of beasts; then shall the graves open 
and give up their dead, and those which are alive in nature 
and dead in fear, shall be forced from the rocks whither 
they went to hide them, and from caverns of the earth, 
where they would fain have been contealed; because their 
retirements are dismantled, and their rocks are broken into 
wider ruptures, and admit a strange light into their secret 
bowels; and the men being forced abroad into the theatre 
of mighty horrors, shall run up and down distracted and 
at their wits’ end; and then some shall die, and some shall 
be changed, and by this time the elect shall be gathered 
together from the four quarters of the world, and Christ 
shall come along with them to judgment. 

HERBERT CHAPMAN 


THE THEATRE 
GOLD AND GLITTER 


By Ivor BRowN 


Gold. By Eugene O’Neill. The Playhouse, Liverpool. 


The Would-be Gentleman. Adapted by F. Anstey from Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme of M. de Moliére. The Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. 

N this article extremes must meet. In much of 

[= work Mr. O’Neill is Melancholy’s child (which 
Moliére was not) and to seek out ‘he former’s 

‘ Gold ’ is to venture where only the nigh’. .ven sings 

and Cimmerian deserts darkle evermor.. Milton’s 

advice to Melancholy was to find an uxcouth cell 
among low-brow’d rocks. In view of modern usage 
the adjective is, perhaps, unfortunate. I gathered 
from Mr. William Armstrong, whose admirable pro- 
duction did everything possible to create a gold-rush 
among Liverpool playgoers, that local brows are not 
sufficiently high to welcome Melancholy’s lure. Yet 
from what I saw last Monday night (and Monday was 
ever the manager’s despair) there was quite a number 
ready to cry ‘* Hail, divinest Melancholy,’ provided 
the Muse came with it. And it cannot be denied that 

Mr. O'Neill is a prose-laureate of the Stygian cave. 

But I neglect my other extreme, which is Moliére 

sugar-coated and served in Christmas party style. 

Here is Sport deriding Care, yet I need not force a 

unity. Both plays are moralities, the one a tragedy 

of greed, the other a comedy of the snob. Turn we 
to Liverpool or to Hammersmith and we should come 
home purged of a vice. 

That Mr. O’Neill is a humourless man is more than 
a box-office limitation; his passion for playing on the 
black notes only brings a weakness to his craft. Life 
is never of a pitchiness quite unrelieved. If not cheer- 
fulness, then irony breaks in, not just the black irony 
which shows that a man may lust unto the death for 
a treasure of gold that is no more than brass ‘‘junk,’’ 
but the grim smile which lights up at the oddities and 
frailties of blundering man. Shakespeare, blackest of 
pessimists when the mood was on, could often make 
laughter serve his call for tears. ‘ Gold’ is harshly 
poignant stuff, but its drive at the sensibilities would 
be all the stronger if a jest or two had been allowed 
to slip through into the text. While I watched it I 
noticed that some members of the audience were 
eagerly seeking the relief of laughter, not by vulgarly 
mocking‘the solemnities, but by snatching at occasions 
for mirth whenever the ruffian sailors came within hail- 
ing-distance of Amusement. Mr. O'Neill should con- 
sider the human reaction a little more and the import- 
ance of being lugubrious a little less. He will not 
miss the tragic values should he remember that Cim- 
merian deserts may contain a wandering clown. 
Another point for his consideration is the danger of 
starting a play with a whirlwind and then sinking to 
a breeze. Tempestuous first acts, as Miss Clemence 
Dane’s ‘ Granite’ reminded us this summer, may so 
lash the attention that subsequent storms seem fatally 
mild. 

We first meet Captain Isaiah Bartlett stranded on 
a desert isle with a boxful of problematic treasure as 
his compensation for the thirst that maddens before 
it kills. It is frenzy, frenzy,everywhere, with the 
Captain crooning cupidity’s anthem over his casket 
of chance-found jewels. In his dreadful ecstasy he 
allows a coloured member of his crew to knife the 
cook and a boy whom he suspects of coveting his 
prize. Then a ship comes in sight and the Captain 
and some of his crew are saved, leaving the gold lest 
their rescuers demand a share. After this the Cap- 
tain is found at home in California, planning a return 
trip for the gold, but haunted by the murder which he 
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had allowed in his delirium. One of his new whims’ 


is that his wife should give her name to the new 
schooner, but she has heard him talk in his sleep and 
is as greedy for virtue as he for gold. A gaunt pair 
they are, she a gnarled daughter of Duty and he 
Cupidity’s covenanter. His family trick him. The 
schooner sails without him, never to return, and the 
Captain, increasingly moonstruck amid his golden 
dreams, paces his home in certainty of his treasure 
being brought at last. But it does not come and he 
puts a hidden sample of his gold to the test. It is 
** junk ’’: the dream breaks, and his heart with it. 

It makes a powerful essay in the macabre and the 
raging husband’s dread of his wife’s morality and his 
craven supplication for a blessing on the voyage con- 
stitute one of those queernesses which seem queerly 
natural. But the play suffers from monotony of 
temper and character as well. It is a piece of one 
mood and one man. In Mr. Herbert Lomas the 
Liverpool Repertory, has an actor of excelling power. 
He is the entire Captain, braggart, bully, coward, and 
visionary in one. It is, therefore, no harsh criticism 
of his colleagues to say that he continually acted them 
off the stage. The play commanded it and Mr. Lomas 
did but obey. Mr. Robert Speaight, with a brilliant 
presentation of the cook in the first act, Mr. Jack 
Minster, Mr. Basil Moss, and Miss Marjorie Field- 
ing were the best of the opposition. Liverpool has 
done well to give this play a chance in England; the 
authentic wind of tragedy whistles through its rigging. 

Should you happen to put Moliére in the seat of 
untouchables,’?’ Hammersmith is not your place. 
Mr. Anstey has adapted Jourdain’s story freely and 
Mr. Playfair as freely ‘‘ fantasticates ’’ the produc- 
tion. On the other hand if you already care for the 
gay Hammersmith ritual then you may go in the con- 
fidence that Mr. Playfair has done it again with all 
rites preserved. Hammersmith, in ecclesiastic meta- 
phor, is still as ‘‘ high ’’ as ever. How Mr. Playfair 
loves a candle and how he lingers over the cere- 
monial of lighting-up time! The modernism of Mr. 
Anstey’s prose is sometimes at odds with the 
** period ’’ parade, but no matter. Moliére was an 
over-flowing author and I have not always felt sure 
that French acting of the classical style did justice to 
the flow and impetus of Moliére’s mind. This ver- 
sion is a very torrent of vitality and is at 
times as forcible as a football match with Mr. 
Playfair, as Jourdain, heroically going down to the 
rushes and being always on the ball. When that is 
not happening, there is full observance of the Ham- 
mersmith tradition with its diligent quaintness, high 
colouring, and melodies snatched from oblivion. Mr. 
Playfair is a skilled contriver of these things and the 
second curtain is a perfect instance of his best style. 

Some old friends help to tread the measure. Mr. 
Miles Malleson dithers and dances with that elfin 
vacuity which has made him a king of clowns, and 
perhaps it is the fact that Nature has somehow con- 
fused his chin with his throat that enables him to 
deliver, as the Turkish mufti, some of the most awe- 
some gurgles that ever escaped a larynx. Miss Pene- 
lope Spencer dances with her curious cunning while 
Mr. Edmund Kapp,’ cleverly exchanging the car- 
toonist’s pencil for a wind-instrument, could not con- 
vince me that the Recorder is a medium of music 
deserving the high praise given it by Hamlet. Miss 
Sydney Fairbrother, as Madame Jourdain, sets honest 
kersey against Mr. Playfair’s terrific taffetas, silks, 
and turbans and Mr. William Stack has found his 
ideal part as Dorante. Mr. Norman Wilkinson has 
handsomely framed the whole and the whole glitter- 
ing production gives the town another excuse for tak- 
ing tube westward on its theatre nights. 

If there are Moliére purists about, they must leave 
their severity at home. One can promise them as 
compensation a ballet about a faun with Mr. Malleson 
being monstrously antic, a song or two, and a painted 
stage. 


MUSIC 
LAST WEEK’S CONCERTS 


B.B.C. Concert, conducted by Richard Strauss. Albert Hall, 
Léner Quartet: Mozart concert. Wigmore Hall. 
Reinhold von Warlich: Schumann recital. ‘Wigmore Hall, 
John Goss: recital of Brahms’s songs. Wigmore Hall. 
Te concerts detailed in the above list were ajj 
given within the space of last week, and th 
constitute striking evidence of the favour ep. 
joyed by programmes made up of the works of one 
composer. Various considerations dictated the com. 
position of the programmes. Richard Strauss was 
a guest-conductor displaying his own wares. The 
Léner Quartet are once more expounding the history 
of the string-quartet. Rheinhold van Warlich and John 
Goss bravely undertook the exposition respectively of 
two cycles by Schumann and of a selection from the 
whole corpus of Brahms’s songs. 

For reasons as various, only two of these con. 
certs can be said to have been wholly successful, 
The others failed in varying degrees. Strauss had 
at the Albert Hall an orchestra after his own heart, 
an orchestra actually more numerous than even the 
score of the Alpine Symphony specifies. His visible 
audience was scarcely more than three times the 
number of the players, and it was the more expen- 
sive seats which found the greatest proportion of 
occupants, though whether by courtesy of the con- 
cert-givers I cannot say. This result at a concert 
of rather special interest does not support the argu- 
ments of Mr. Boosey that the Broadcasting Company's 
concerts are ruining his business at the Queen’s Hall. 
That, however, is rather beside my mark, for I am 
speaking here of wsthetic, not commercial, success. 
Esthetic success would, in any case, have been hard 
to win in the Albert Hall, whose acoustic trickeries | 
am weary of enduring and abusing. On this occasion 
I was more fortunate than most of my colleagues, 
for, on applying for the two stalls vouched for on 
a card issued to me by the Company, I was informed 
that they were all disposed of, and was sent up many 
flights of steps to the balcony, whence I could gaze 
a little enviously at the rows of empty seats below— 
presumably the property of absent subscribers. I ven- 
ture to think, however, that I heard the music better 
than those minute figures below. At least I did not hear 
it all twice over, as I have so often done from the 
floor. Once was quite sufficient, so far as the Alpine 
Symphony was concerned. Further acquaintance 
with this work moved me not one jot from my opin- 
ion, expressed in these columns just three years ago, 
when it was first performed in London. It is a mas- 
terpiece of banality, the work of an exhausted mind, 
which never showed at its best any of the profundity 
of feeling that goes to the making of all great music. 
The poverty of Strauss’s ideas is only emphasized by 
the amazing invention of the orchestration. Only one 
moment in the whole forty-five minutes, which the 
work took to play, gave one the slightest thrill—that 
ominous passage before the bursting of the storm. 
It would be interesting to hear the experience of 
‘* listeners-in ” on this occasiga, and I am sure the 
Editor would open his corréspondence columns to 
them. 

What an astonishing contrast to this vast machine, 
if I may borrow a word from French art-criticism, 
was the vital music of ‘ Don Juan’! Here were the 
same types of theme, the big tune striding over the 
stave and the soft, sentimental melody for wood- 
wind. But in “Don Juan’ the one moved ‘with ex- 
ultant vigour, and the sentiment of the other was 
sincere. It is true that in the tone-poem, written 
thirty-six years before the symphony, when Strauss 
was twenty-five, he was concerned with the creation 
of character, while in the later work he attempted 
to depict a landscape. But, though Strauss’s greatest 
gift is for portraiture, he would not have failed so 
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egregiously had he had left in him any real impulse 
to musical expression. He felt that he wanted to 
write a symphony about his native mountains, and, 
having nothing important or original to say, he con- 
structed this immensely dull work out of the scraps 
that were lying about his workshop. One can only 
marvel at the length of time he takes to say nothing, 
and at the ingenuity with which it is said. The case 
of the ‘ Festal Prelude’ is rather different. It is 
an attempt to make an empty platitude sound im- 
pressive by saying it very, very loud. The effect of 
the final fanfare of all the trumpets which could be 
collected in London, against a full organ, which was 
a good fraction of a tone out of tune, was the most 
excruciating noise I have ever heard. As to the 
‘Dance of the Seven Veils’ from ‘ Salome,’ it 
sounded, under the composer’s restrained direction, 
curiously decorous—a Viennese waltz decked out with 
outlandish barbarisms. 

The failure of the concert as a whole was due to 
its being made up of music by a second-rate composer 
with little variety in his ideas. The same failing 
appeared in Reinhold von Warlich’s recital of 
Schumann’s ‘ Dichterliebe’ and ‘ Liederkreis.’ The 
singer is a true bass, and, although his voice has lost 
some of its quality and tended to go out of tune, 
it was a pleasure to hear such fine lieder-singing. 
But how weary we became of Schumann’s ineffectual 
lovers with their platitudes about tears and lilies and 
the nightingales! As in Strauss, though in a dif- 
ferent sense, there was too great a monotony of 
theme. The nightingale is prominent also in the 
poems set by Brahms, but here it was the singer 
who produced a sense of monotony, not the songs. 
John Goss has hardly the range of vocal colour re- 
quired for a whole evening of songs by one man. 
He sang well within his limits, and, as a feat, his 
recital was extraordinary. But he would have pro- 
duced a better effect in a shorter or more varied pro- 
gramme. It must be added that his selection was 
above all praise; he chose the best of Brahms, that 
aman can sing, and brought to our notice a number 
of songs which are undeservedly neglected in favour 
of a handful of popular successes. 

I have left to the last, when space is running 
short, the most enjoyable experience of all—the Léner 
Quartet’s Mozart programme. There is no danger 
of monotony when a selection of his best chamber 
music is played by these accomplished artists, who 
combine to a remarkable degree individuality with a 
unanimous view of the music in hand. Their silky 
tone and balanced chording exactly suit Mozart, and 
they never failed to give point to his varying rhythms. 
Their finest performance was that of the G minor 
quintet, with Mr. d’Oliveira as second viola. It is 
presumably only the necessity for an extra instrument 
which keeps this lovely work out of the ordinary 


repertory. 
H. 


ART 
ART AND ARTIFICE 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


Modern French Painters. Knoedler’s Galleries, 15 Old Bond 


Street. 
New English Art Club. 
Square. 
Royal Society of Portrait Painters. Burlington House, Piccadilly. 
Mrs, Leslie Cotton. Alpine Club Gallery,-.Mill Street, Conduit 
Street. 
XCELLENT craftsmanship is lamentably com- 
mon to-day. Not, of course, altogether lament- 
able, because any kind of ability is better than 
none. But what is lamentable about it is that it covers 
up the defect of art. The éxhibition of the Royal 
Society of Portrait Painters is a grandiose display of 


Spring Gardens Gallery, Trafalgar 


this empty craftsmanship. Yet there is a certain 
honesty about those portrait painters which is pleas- 
ing. Some of the exhibitors at the New English are 
less honest—quite unconsciously, of course—because 
they put their craft at the services of second-hand 
vision. They do not even try to see what is before 
them: they try to reproduce, with little frills of their 
own, what Mr. X has seen. The result of all this is 
dullness. 

The established modern masters at Knoedler’s were 
all, in their time—and those who live aré still—fresh 
seers who hammered out fresh ways of expressing 
their seeing. Their names—Bonnard, Derain, Matisse, 
Seurat, Signac, Utrillo—are the chapter headings 
of revolutionary art history; though their gigantic 
prices have now made them respectable. They were 
never second-hand; they never hid a vacuum behind 
a clever mask. Examine the workmanship of M. 
Derain’s ‘ Jeune Garcon.’ Observe the economy, the 
absence of flashiness, the directness; and yet observe 
how subtle the effect is, how this child looks out in 
questioning wonder at the world. Or again, observe 
the colour harmony of M. Matisse’s ‘La Femme a 
l’ombrelle ’: it is daring in its juxtaposition of ‘‘ dis- 
cordant ’’ greens, subtle in its successful relating of 
them so that their discord produces a new harmony. 
The dangerous analogy to music holds water this 
time, and is very exact. Or finally, observe the simple 
architectural design of M. Marquet’s ‘ Riviére et re- 
flets.’ A mass of pink on the right, and a touch of 
green; a mass of green on the left, and a touch of 
pink; grey above and grey below; a neutral buff to 
bind the components together. Houses on the right, 
trees on the left; sky above; water below. This simple 
pattern has so much variety, is so little forced upon 
one, and yet is so persistently there. 

The work at the New English is of so even a 
quality, rarely brilliant and still more rarely abomin- 
able, that I must refrain from selected mention. Mr. 
Wilson Steer is, of course, the best exhibitor. How 
often must this be written? And most of the rest 
is excellent copy-book. This generalization, like all 
generalizations, must be taken with much salt. 

The Portrait Painters, on a lower level, are almost as 
even. Mr. Walter W. Russell stands out with the 
poetic sweetness of his ‘ Mrs. Ernest Forbes.’ Indeed, 
the average female portrait to-day is better than the 
average of the eighteenth century. It is in the men 
that we fall off, and in our lack of painters who tower 
clear above the average; our lack of a Gainsborough, 
a Reynolds, a Raeburn. Mr. Maxwell Armfield’s 
‘ Leonard Borwick’ is peculiarly ‘‘ right.’’ The 
whole painting is an intense expression of not very 
intense character. Mr. David Jagger’s ‘ The Flowered 
Dress ’ has a rich, sensuous glow, which appeals with 
living warmth; and Mr. Cecil Jameson, in his ‘ Mrs. 
Gallard,’ captures delicate charm. Sir William Or- 
pen does not, of course, fail his admirers. The rest 
run almost neck to neck, except for Mr. W. B. E. 
Ranken with an enormous fashion plate, and Sir 
Frank Dicksee, who notably lag behind even the level 
of competence. 

Mrs. Leslie Cotton splashes paint over a large space 
and achieves a distressing showiness, but underneath 
all the society glitter is a certain power for character- 
ization. Her fault is certainly not dull craftsman- 
ship. She has, however, never learnt the grammar 
of painting, and her work is like a series of cockney 
epigrams. 


NOTICE 
Subscribers to the SatuRDAY REVIEW should 
notify temporary changes of address to the 
Publisher, 9g King Street, Covent Garden, 


London, W.C.2. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—38 
SET BY PETER TRAILL 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best original 
translation in blank verse of the following: 


—Sie geht dahin, ein schon verklarter Geist, 

Und mir bleibt die Verzweiflung der Verdammten, 
—Wo ist mein Vorsatz hin, mit dem ich kam, 

Des Herzens Stimme fihllos zu ersticken? 

Thr fallend Haupt zu sehn mit unbewegten Blicken? 
Weckt mir ihr Anblick die erstorbne Scham? 

Musz sie im Tod mit Liebesbanden mich umstricken? 
—Verworfener, dir steht es nicht mehr an, 

In zartem Mitleid weibisch hinzuschmelzen ; 

Der Liebe Gliick liegt nicht auf deiner Bahn, 

Mit einem ehrnen Harnisch angetan 

Sei deine Brust, die Stirne sei ein Felsen! 

Willst du den Preis der Schandtat nicht verlieren, 
Dreist muszt du sie behaupten und vollfiihren! 
Verstumme, Mitleid! Augen, werdet Stein! 

Ich seh’ sie fallen, ich will Zeuge sein. 


B. Mr. Smythe, a well-to-do London widower, has 
just died and the family—consisting of Mr. Smythe’s 
maiden and starchy sister Annie, aged 50, his son, 
aged 35, his daughter, aged 22, and his son’s 
suburban wife—have returned from the funeral on a 
foul day in November. We offer a First Prize of One 
Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a 
description of the most appropriate lunch for them. 
The lunch should consist of soup, fish, meat or bird, 
sweet or pudding. Competitors should endeavour to 
combine in the lunch a sense of food and a sense of 
gloom; they should also provide two choices of wine. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week’s LITERARY 38a, 
or LITERARY 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is legible, 
but competitors must use one side of the paper only. Pen- 
names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold one or more prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, November 29, 1926. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Saturpay REVIEW immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 36 
Ser sy T. MicHaEL Pope 


A. ‘“ What Song the Syrens sang ’’ was, accord- 
ing to Sir Thomas Browne, a matter ‘ not beyond all 
conjecture.” We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Un- 
finished Song of the Syrens. The Song must not 
exeeed twelve lines-in length, and should break off 
—somewhat abruptly—at the precise moment when 
Ulysses found it necessary to discontinue his audition. 
For the purposes of this competition the Syrens may 
be deemed to have sung in English. 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea to the two competitors 
who shall supply the greatest number of correct 
answers to the following questions in a General Know- 
ledge of English Literature paper. In the event of 


more than two competitors providing equally goog 
answers to the complete series, the prizes will }, 
awarded to the first two correct solutions opened, 
(1). State briefly what you know of the following: 
Mr. Jorden, the Rev. Cornelius Whur, “ Daddy ” 
Crisp, ‘‘ Waring,’’ Thomas Poole and George Dyer, 
(2). ‘‘ There was ever more of him to be praised 
than to be pardoned.’’ Of whom, and by whom, wa; 
this said? 
(3). Supply the authors of the following quotations. 
(a) Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


(b) I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 


(c) ‘‘ I hear a voice, you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay; 
I see a hand, you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away.” 

(4). In what books do the following characters 
occur: Hannah Bint, Solomon Daisy, Lillian Winn. 
stay, Tom Lingard, The Dormouse, Adrian Harley, 
Mr. Petulengro, and Mrs. Poyser? 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
T. Michael Pope, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with his 
recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. T. MICHAEL POPE 
36a. The poems submitted for this competition 

have been—with one or two exceptions—so uniformly 
good that the task of selection has proved one of no 
common difficulty. Many poems, otherwise excellent, 
have been disqualified for the reason that they were 
complete in themselves; it will be remembered that | 
asked for an unfinished ‘‘ Song of the Syrens.’’ Dae- 
dalus scores a point when he suggests that ‘“ the 
Sirens must have varied their song according to the 
person concerned—or they would not have been 
Sirens,’’ but it was contrary to my intention that the 
song should break off ‘‘ somewhat abruptly ’’ with a 
shriek ! Gregory Goosequill may be congratulated on 
the ingenuity of his concluding stanza : 

Sea is danger and distress ; 

Home is fact and weariness ; 

Bedded with us the seaman steers— 

Now Ulysses stops his ears. 

Staggartier strikes a less felicitous note in: 
You will be happy in this congenial sphere. 

and a reference to the Charleston in one of the other 
poems submitted seems singularly out of place. The 
highest commendation is due to Penelope, Sir Bartle 
Frere, H. M. Colquhoun, Ronald Ogden, Anna 
Knowles Merritt, Lester Ralph (whose excel- 
lence in this species of contest has almost a savour of 
monotony), M. Snow, T. H., and F. Beresford. In 
the last resort, after considerable hesitation and not 
without the conviction that more than one unsuccess- 
ful competitor may feel impelled to exclaim, ‘‘ Who 
made thee a judge and a divider over us? ’”’ I have 
decided to recommend that the first prize should be 
equally divided between Ignotus and J. Parson—who 
are invited to forward their addresses—and that the 
second prize should be given to Mrs. Herbert. The 
poems of the winning competitors will be found below: 


FIRST PRIZE—I 
Or only a harp breaking, only a broken harp, 
But the world is shaking with a sudden, sharp 
Sound of dreams rending, as though life were 
In the moment of ending lovelier 
Than youth, than bridal, than the kiss of the lover; 
And death, like a tidal wave, sweeps over, , 
With release for the sailor in her long, green kisses, 
And the world grows paler than the girl, Ulysses, 
Than the girl on the coast of youth’s memory, 
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The pitiful ghost of Penelope. 

Death’s voice is the same as her voice was (oh cap- 
tain !) 

That night when it came as a star you were rapt in, 

When it rose, and you heard then, in a world stricken 
dumb, 

Love, whisper the word then we are whispering : 
“Come... IGNOTUS 


FIRST PRIZE—II 
(Urn-BuriAL V.) 


Oh Man of many toils and high emprise, 
Stay in these peaceful glades; so dear a head 
Sure, Fate ne’er means to be so hard bestead; 
Far Ithaca, her absent lord denies. 


Hungry awaits th’ untrodden wine-dark sea 
Yon tired beleaguered Barque; and rocks that tear 
And driving winds and horrid thirsty glare 

Of the long day; and haunted, sudden night! 


Here are soft downs, full filled with asphodel, 
And amaranth, to deck—before the time— 
Those cunning brows. . . J. PARSON 


SECOND PRIZE. 


Wanderer sailing, wanderer sailing home, 

Here is immortal beauty, warm for thee. 

(O limbs of pearl, and breasts of the sea-foam, 
magic sea!) 


No deep and bitter faithfulness is ours, 

No death, no love, no tears, no Memory. 

(O lips and eyes soft-coloured like the flowers, 
O magic sea!) 


The beaches haunted by strange, lovely feet, 
The singing beaches shall be bed to thee. 
(O sleep, of dreams intolerably sw. . 


‘Atice HERBERT 


368. The results of this competition were quanti- 
tatively disappointing, and no entrant succeeded in 
securing the full number of marks. The correct solu- 
tion is as follows: 

(1 Mr. Jorden: Dr. Johnson’s tutor at Eton. 

The Rev. Cornelius Whur: An eighteenth-century 
versifier, who was recently re-discovered by Mr. 
E. V. Lucas, author of ‘ The Female Friend.’ 

“ Daddy ’”’ Crisp: Friend and counsellor of Fanny 
Burney. 

“ Waring ’’: Friend of Robert Browning, and sub- 
ject of one of his best-known poems. 

Thomas Poole: Friend and benefactor of Coleridge. 

George Dyer: Friend and correspondent of Charles 


b. 

(2). Of Shakespeare, by Ben Jonson. 

(3) (a). Major Mordaunt (almost certainly); (b) 
Tom Brown, paraphrased from Martial; (c) Thomas 
Tickell. 

(4). Hannah Bint: ‘ Our Village.’ 

Solomon Daisy: ‘ Barnaby Rudge.’ 

Lillian Winnstay: ‘ Alton Locke.’ 

Tom Lingard: ‘ Almayer’s Folly,’ and other novels 
by Joseph Conrad. 

The Dormouse: ‘ Alice : Adventures in Wonderland.’ 

Adrian Harley: ‘ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel.’ 

Mr. Petulengro: ‘ Lavengro’ and ‘ The Romany 
Rye.’ 

Mrs. Poyser: ‘ Adam Bede.’ 

I have selected Mrs. M. M. Snow for the first prize 
and Lester Ralph for the second. Concerning the 
stanza, ‘‘ Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife!’’ it 
would be interesting to know on what authority Mr. 
Ralph is inclined to attribute it to Wolfe. The corre- 
spondence in the pages of The Times Literary Supple- 
ment three or four years ago and the previous dis- 
covery of the complete poem in the Bee of October 12, 
1791, have, I think, placed the authorship beyond the 
possibility of any reasonable doubt. 


REVIEWS 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
By T. EarRLE WELBY 


Mr. Belloc Objects. By H. G. Wells. Watts. 
Is. 


Mr. Belloc Still Objects. 
Sheed and Ward. ts. 


HE two small volumes prodiiced in the course 

of controversy over ‘ The Outline of History’ 
might be considered, and presumably should be con- 
sidered, from a position which I am incompetent to 
occupy. For though they contain a good deal of 
mere heckling, they do touch on highly important 
scientific and historical problems, and on what Mr. 
Wells would call first and last things. To me, how- 
ever, and it may be supposed to other readers without 
scientific training or historical scholarship, they are 
interesting chiefly as revelations of two strongly con- 
trasted literary personalities. 

The debate, it must be admitted, is not very suc- 
cessful as a debate. Mr. Belloc and Mr. Wells reply 
to each other across a great gulf of misunderstanding, 
and each would cease to be himself if he fully under- 
stood the other. Mr. Belloc, summed up by Mr. 
Wells as ‘‘ a stout fellow in a funk,” infuriates Mr. 
Wells by the persistence of his allusions to a general 
European culture; Mr. Wells exasperates Mr. Belloc 
by his honest inability to grasp the value of tradition, 
and the fixity of certain things amid the evidences 
of progress. It would be uncritical to deplore the 
limitations of either. Those limitations render both 
Mr. Belloc and Mr. Wells somewhat risky guides to 
knowledge, but they make each a considerable writer. 
To wish either other than he is, by temperament and 
training, would be as foolish as sighing because Mr. 
Kipling never sat at the feet of Walter Pater or 
attended the receptions of Mallarmé. Mr. Wells 
would be gravely hampered by tradition, and a sense 
of that civilization which Mr. Belloc calls European, 
and which it might be better to call Latin; Mr. Belloc 
needs, and is always strengthened—strengthened in 
prejudice, if you will—by his consciousness of operat- 
ing from a centre ‘“‘ fixed of old and founded strong.” 
Mr. Belloc sees no more than the impudence of 
modernity in the eager bustling forward of the mind 
of Mr. Wells, and Mr. Wells supposes that no man 
can hold to the ancient things, save out of terror of 
scientific truth. 

Into the details of their wrangle over the remote 
past it is unnecessary to enter; their widest differ- 
ence is in contemplation of the future. Mr. Yeats 
is credited with having once said that Mr. Wells had 
a mind like a sewing-machine; he should have added 
that the sewing-machine somewhat impaired its 
efficiency by developing religion. Here we may find 
him once more the “ reporter of a vast mass of 
gathered knowledge and lengthened perspectives that 
towers up behind and above” Mr. Belloc’s ‘‘ neat 
and jolly marionette show of the unchanging man 
and his sins and repentances and mercies, his atoning 
punishments, and his preposterous eternal reward 
among the small eternities of the medieval imagina- 
tion.” Very well; but note what immediately follows. 
‘* I strut to no such personal beatitude. . . The life 
to which I belong uses me and will pass on beyond 
me, and I am content.” The sewing-machine has 
developed a sentimental religion of its own, and de- 
livered itself into the not over-merciful hands of the 
man who, with whatever bias, has a true and 
traditional religion. For here, as Mr. Belloc points 
out, Mr. Wells is in a muddle. In the first place, 


By Hilaire Belloc. 


whether Mr. Wells will attain beatitude or its oppo- 
site has nothing to do with his opinions on the 
subject, and, in the second place, to talk about being 
used by life is to utter nonsense. We may use our- 
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selves, we may be used by God, but the life to which 
we belong cannot use us. Mr. Wells, so admirably 
quick of wit within his own province, so rarely gifted 
with ability to note and bring briskly together the 
symptoms of mental unrest in the last two decades 
of the Victorian era, becomes hopelessly confused 
the moment he enters on religion. The deletion of 
God, though it cannot be a permanent success, may 
be, as it often has been, a process exhilarating to 
the reader and even profitable to the devout, for 
rebellion is a testimony to the existence of authority. 
But where is the point in expelling God at one door 
to bring Him in at another? If man is not fixed, 
Christianity is, says Mr. Wells, and the world, accord- 
ing to him, is outgrowing Christianity and even the 
idea of God. But Mr. Wells himself is busily en- 
gaged in creating God, and in his own image. And, 
much as it may shock Mr. Wells to be told it, his 
tireless energy in prediction is but the disguised 
remnant of Christian millennial expectation. His eyes 
are always straining towards some far-off culmina- 
tion, only without the philosophy which would give 
it a meaning. 

The reconciliation of Mr. Belloc and Mr. Wells 
is, fortunately, impossible. Mr. Belloc will always 
see Europe and the Faith as the central facts of his 
experience; and Mr. Wells, who murdered a most 
entertaining writer of fantastic stories to establish a 
dealer in futures, will always believe that the mystery 
of life can be measured up with the instruments which 
a sound elementary training in science gave a bright 
young man in a Victorian England that was super- 
ficially becoming agnostic. All that really concerns 
the literary critic is to inquire how far these writers 
get inspiration from the things to which they hold. 
That Mr. Wells has lost much by despising the best 
of his gifts will hardly be denied, but he has cer- 
tainly got fun out of his development. There really 
is, at times, an infectious eagerness in his stepping 
out towards the millennium, a happy briskness in 
his mapping of Utopia. But all that sort of work is, 
by its very nature, a writing on sand; and Mr. Belloc 
writes, carelessly often, with overmuch wilfulness 
often, on stone. Whatever Mr. Belloc’s convictions 
may be to other people, and a great many of them 
are in themselves or in the violence of their expres- 
sion unacceptable to most of us, they are of the 
highest value to him. His faith, whatever theological 
judgment on it may be, is operative in his work, 
that-work which Mr. Wells represents as being made 
up of brilliant odds and ends, but which really coheres 
to an extraordinary degree. His idlest things have 
somehow behind them the weight of his whole per- 
sonality, and.if he could be shown to be wrong at 
almost every point, that would not be the end of his 
reputation. 

We read Dr. Johnson’s lives of poets who were 
not poets, untroubled by the knowledge that they 
have no right to be treated as poets, and it may be 
that the most incorrect work of Mr. Belloc will sur- 
vive along with the most correct. 


SAVAGERY AS IT REALLY IS 


Natural Man, a Record from Borneo. By Charles 
Hose. With a Preface by G. Elliot Smith. 
Macmillan. 


F there is anyone who, having heard of Sarawak, 

has not heard of Dr. Hose, the only course open 
to him, as a self-respecting person, is to sally forth 
instanter and procure a copy of the present work. It 
is not cumbered with technical terms or elaborate 
records of uninteresting rites; it is just what the ord- 
inary man wants to read if he wishes to form an idea 
of what people in the lower stages of culture, probably 
classed in his mind as ‘‘ savages,’’ really and truly 
are. It may well come as a shock to many that there 
are tribes like the Punans, not only good-natured but 


also competent and intelligent, yet owning no mop 
property than they can carry in their hands, building 
no houses and, most amazing of all, though 
subsist on their skill as hunters, without dogs to aig 
them in the chase. 

It is, of course, no secret to the field anthropologig 
that there are happy peoples without history, by nature 
peaceful, whose highest ideal is to live their own lif 
without seeking to dominate their neighbours or eye, 
to accumulate worldly possessions; now the stay.g. 
home reader who studies Dr. Hose’s work may learn 
possibly to his own advantage, if not that of his fe. 
low men, that man is not necessarily predatory ang 
pugnacious but may live quite happily even if he is 
peace with his neighbours. It may be assumed that 
in producing this work Dr. Hose has kept in view ip 
the main the requirements of the general reader; he 
does not give a systematic account of each tribe by 
deals with burial rites, arts and crafts and so on ip 
turn, passing from people to people as his materia) 
dictates; he might, however, with advantage hav 
smoothed the path of the scientific inquirer by making 
sure that all his terms are exactly defined. There are, 
for example, two references to Land Dayaks and 
seem to be distinguished from the Klemantans; but 
elsewhere it is laid down that the Dayaks are the 
pagan tribes as distinguished from the Mohammedan 
Malays of the coast regions. 

In the main the author steers clear of debatable 
matter; but he is not altogether happy in his treat. 
ment of origins. He takes the view that the abori- 
gines of Borneo, who were already on the spot be 
fore the island was separated from the continent of 
Asia, were Indonesians and he regards them as a 
blend of Caucasic and Mongoloid elements, modified 
later by further infusions of Mongolian blood. This 
seems to make the history of S.E. Asia far more simple 
than it really is; the Indonesian, or inhabitant of the 
Asiatic islands; so far from being early, is a compara- 
tively late product and he has in his composition more 
elements than Dr. Hose is willing to admit. A great 
deal remains to be done before anything like certainty 
is attained and archeological data are wholly absent; 
but there is some basis for the surmise that Negrito 
(pygmies) and Proto-Australian types must have been 
in this area early in its history. |The Indonesian 
languages are, according to a not universally accepted 
theory of Schmidt’s, a younger strain of Asiatic 
tongues like Munda, spoken by a population with long 
heads and flat noses who may be termed negroids. In- 
donesia, so called from its colonization from India, 
perhaps, more than two thousand years ago, may 
well have had earlier negroid immigrants from the 
same region. With them may well have mingled 
narrow-nosed types, termed Caucasic by Dr. Hose; 
the jungle folk seem to have arisen from the fusion of 
all these elements under the influence of immigrants 
from Indo-China, who probably form the main mass 
of the present population. Then came, perhaps, the 
true Malays and finally, long after, tribes like the 
Kenyahs, Muruts and Ibans, whom Dr. Hose brings 
from Indo-China or one of the islands in comparatively 
recent times. : 

One of the most attractive features of a fascinating 
book are the plates, reproduced from snapshots oF 
more ambitious photographs, which do not merely 
accompany the text at a distance but really illustrate 
it. It is superfluous to congratulate Dr. Hose on his 
latest achievement, for it is only what was expected 
of him. 


A MIXED CATCH 
Vagabonds All. By Judge Parry. Cassell. 215. 


OT the least entertaining feature of Judge 
Parry’s new book is the introduction, in which 
he makes a half-serious attempt to explain it. He has 
brought all these characters together, he says, with 4 
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e. Arthur Orton, 
Robin Hood, Mrs. Clarke (the Duke of York’s Mrs. 
Clarke), Mary Bateman, ‘‘ the Yorkshire witch,”’ 
Samuel Foote and Home, the medium, may seem at 


the Tichborne claimant, 


frst sight to have singularly little in common. But 
if you think for a moment you will see that they are 
all really vagabonds—‘‘vagrom men,”’ of the kind that 
Dogberry was supposed to arrest, but did not. Dog- 
perry, in point of fact, would probably have come 
down heavily enough on poor Mary Bateman, but he 
would have known better than to lay his plebeian 
hands on Mrs. Clarke—though, as Judge Parry 
points out, the latter, having no recognized means of 
subsistence, was at that time legally entitled to be 
whipped at the cart’s tail. 

There is, of course, a kind of vagabond tempera- 
ment that we all know, but it is found in a hundred 
diferent classes and types, each of them numerous 
enough and interesting enough to deserve a volume 
to themselves. Any group of characters that includes 
Robin Hood and Hatfield the bigamist, Samuel Foote 
and the mendicant, Carew, may fairly be said to lack 
unity. If it gives Judge Parry an excuse to write 
another book, that is a sufficient defence for most of 
us. It may, however, be permissible to suggest that 
if this most witty and learned author would wait till 
he had collected a few more biographical sketches— 
one hopes there may be hundreds yet !—he could classify 
them in such a way that each book would make 
a definite appeal to a certain class of reader. There 
are readers who instinctively ‘‘ skip ’’ pages relating 
to historical characters like Foote and Robin Hood; 
others who are bored by the careers of bigamists and 
swindlers. But if we had here, for instance, a group 
of necromancers, fortune-tellers, mediums and so 
forth, no reader would be tempted to make the foolish 
mistake of skipping anything. 

And it is with the necromancers that Judge Parry 
is at his most amusing best. On the whole he is un- 
sympathetic. Fortune-telling is ‘‘ a branch of the 
class of crime known as blackmail ’’ ; those who prac- 
tise it ‘‘ know no moderation in their greed,’’ and 
our ancestors were well justified in legislating against 
them on social grounds. He might have noted the 
further curious fact that whereas the law was first 
set in motion on the ground that they were in league 
with the devil and therefore knew too much, it is 
enforced against them to-day because they are as- 
sumed to know nothing, and therefore to cheat their 
clients. The chapters on Home, who was the original 
of Browning’s ‘ Sludge,’ and Mary Bateman, are par- 
ticularly good. He agrees that the latter was con- 
victed of murder on evidence that would never pass 
muster in a modern court of law. Of Madame Rachel, 
who dealt in wonder-working lotions, in a little shop 
in Bond Street, he has this kind word to say: 

The money she made by crime she spent-royally on law and 
legal advice. Her solicitor, Mr. Haynes, did very well out of 
her, and she employed five learned counsel, whom she lavishly 
refreshed through the weary days of two long trials. Even 
after that she was sporting enough to finance a hopeless writ 
of error. Never was a criminal followed to the portals of the 
jail by a more costly array ,of counsel, and it seems only 
chivalrous that I should not forget to record such a desirable 
ond in the unfortunate woman’s otherwise despicable char- 

A characteristically generous passage, for which the 
spook of poor Rachel—she was just the kind that 
would be present at a table-rapping séance—will no 
doubt wish to offer a few suitable words of gratitude. 


CHATHAM’S LOVE LETTERS 


The Love Letters of William Pitt, First Lord 
Chatham. Edited by Ethel Ashton Edwards. 
Chapman and Hall. 15s. 


4 pase only excuse for giving to the world what .was 
meant for one reader and for no other is the 
world’s edification. 


On that principle the issue of 


these letters is fully justified. They are those which 
passed between William Pitt and Lady Hester Gren- 
ville during the six weeks’ engagement which preceded 
their marriage. Pitt was then forty-six, with his 
greatest years before him, and Lady Hester was 
thirty-three. Neither had been previously involved in 
any serious love affair. Pitt grew up in friendship 
with the Grenville brothers, hardly conscious of their 
sister’s presence. There are indications that she, 
however, was acutely aware of his. The moment 
Pitt’s affections were engaged, he paid his court with 
characteristic ardour and singleness of purpose. He 
had to deal with one who was wholly devoid of caprice 
and artifice, and nothing marred the smooth course 
of his wooing. He found in Lady Hester a woman 
of excellent understanding and unfailing amiability, 
bred in the same interests as himself, and remarkably 
well fitted to be the wife of one great statesman and 
the mother of another. 

The letters were occasioned by Pitt’s health oblig- 
ing him to visit Bath. Thither he journeyed by chaise 
from Wotton, in a gathering tempest : 

To talk for ever of the name of Grenville [he writes to her] 
let me tell you how auspicious that name was to me in a 
little distress; being reduced to my own Legs, up Lansdowne 
Hill, what could I find at the top of it to shelter me from 
4 storm that drove but the monument of Sir Beville Gren- 
ville? 

To which Lady Hester replies : 

No action that Sir B—— G——’s monument commemorates 
can be more meritorious than the defence it gave you from 
the violence of the storm, and for which it should be for ever 
honour’d, since in saving you from any injury it has not 
done less service to our England, but'much more than all the 
unfortunate merit of the Person whose name it preserves 
cou’d ever do. 

And by a later post she adds, ‘‘ The storm is not yet 
over in my mind that attacked you upon Lansdowne.”’ 
In short, the correspondence breathes on either side 
the deepest devotion. ‘‘ To tell you,’’ writes he, 
‘* that a Heart all your own grows more so, may not 
be Logick, but I am sure it is truth.’’ She insists on 
his ‘‘ Superiority to all,’’ he that such a term applied 
by her to him is inadmissible. One is tempted to quote 
Sidney, ‘‘ there never was a better bargain driven.”’ 

Portraits and facsimiles of handwriting add to the 
attractions of the book. The letters are prefaced by 
a serviceable account of Pitt’s life until his marriage. 
An introductory word to each letter might have been 
acceptable, but the retrospective comments which 
Mrs. Edwards has seen fit to add are so jejune that 
judicious readers will wish them away. 


COBBETT AS COUNTRY PREACHER 


Advice to Young Men. By William Cobbett. 
With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. Philip 
Snowden. 

Cottage Economy. By William Cobbett. With 
Preface by G. K. Chesterton. Peter Davies. 
2s. 6d. each. ; 

DMIRERS of Cobbett’s excellent English and 

sturdy good sense may be glad to see again these 
two books of his well-printed and in a sensible bind- 
ing, though the original date of both should have been 
added. They are, however, chiefly of use to-day as 
indicating a much-needed interest in the agricultural 
worker, who is taken up and dropped, bullied and left 
by transient politicians. More than seventy per cent. 
of the English to-day, we believe, live in towns, and 
agriculture has long been disastrously sacrificed to 
other industries. Cobbett has great merits, but it is 
difficult to tolerate his abominable conceit and self- 
sufficiency, especially as he denounces ‘‘ notions of 
self-importance ” in the rest of the world. He always 
quotes himself as a model and praises his own writing. 

He cuts out all romance in print from the lives of his 

young people. He raves about vaccination and the 
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importance of grammar. He abuses Addison, John- 
son, Walter Scott, and the ‘‘ punning and smutty 
Shakespeare.’’ He addresses his advice to the middle 
and upper classes, though it is evidently meant for the 
agricultural worker. Mr. Snowden emphasizes well 
Cobbett’s point that work conscientiously done is the 
essential condition of real happiness. But it is too 
much to expect the young men of to-day to go back 
to the narrow Puritanism of 1830. No sound judge of 
life would wish for such a return. 

Mr. Chesterton’s airy fabric of epigram adds 
nothing to an essentially practical book like the ‘ Cot- 
tage Economy ’ of 1821. He is not the man to intro- 
duce it, if it is to be of any use to-day. He pathetic- 
ally explains that ‘‘ we have no possible means of 
knowing ’’ when mustard is adulterated. The Mustard 
Club should see to this in one of its pronouncements. 
He might have pointed out where the book is out of 
date, and where it still suggests reform. Ice Houses 
are no longer needed, and scientific research has 
vastly improved wheat. Bacon should be better, for 
‘we know more of keeping pigs than Cobbett did. On 
the other hand, bread might, as he says, be baked at 
home. We have had better loaves of a cottager’s 
making than any produced in shops, and the recipes 
which come from Cobbett’s American experiences are 
worth considering. The great obstacle to rural ad- 
vance is the indifference of farmers and labourers to 
new things and methods in food, as in everything else. 
If they could only be induced to read and profit by a 
sensible book by a writer of Cobbett’s simplicity and 
force, the result would surpass anything we expect 
to be achieved by politicians and agitators. 

As a practical preacher Cobbett is probably an ex- 
tinct volcano. His best memorial for us is the preva- 
lence of the acacia tree. It has not altogether 
answered expectations as a timber-producer, but it 
has added to town and country alike a thing the 
Puritan often forgot, beauty. 


SOUR MEMORIES 


Tales of Three Campaigns. By Major C. B. 
Brereton. Selwyn and Blount. 18s. 


| Fe is curious how these war-books continue to ap- 
pear at intervals, although we have been assured, 
ever since about 1921, by publishers, theatrical pro- 
ducers and other experts that the public is sick of the 
war and never wants to hear it mentioned again. 
There is strong internal evidence that Major Brere- 
ton’s book was written immediately after the events 
described therein, and it may be that publication was 
delayed until now because of this superstition in the 
trade. In any case it has done the book no good. If 
it is readable now—and it certainly is—it would have 
been more so in 1921. Time has done nothing to 
emphasize its many merits; while its leading defect 
becomes almost painfully conspicuous when seen 
through the clarifying and mellowing distance of six 
or seven years. 

The book is described on the paper cover as ‘‘a 
soldier’s plain, unvarnished story of the part played 
by the New Zealanders in the Great War.’’ In fact, 
it is only Major Brereton’s account of his own per- 
sonal share in the matter. We get the Suez Canal, 
Gallipoli and France, but nothing, for instance, of the 
Senoussi campaign in the Libyan Desert, in which 
New Zealanders took a hand. Major Brereton can 
describe an action extremely well. He has something 
of that easy, journalistic touch, combined with a 
strong sense of the dramatic, that enabled Mr. C. E. 
W. Bean to make such a readable and moving story 
of the first volume of the Official History of Australia 
in the war. Both writers describe the Anzac landing, 


and it is a feather in Major Brereton’s cap that though 
he makes no pretence to official information and only 
describes his own corner of the ‘‘ show,’’ he other- 
‘wise comes well out of the comparison. 
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But there is one unpleasant feature of his bog 
that could easily have been got rid of in the yea, 
that have intervened since it was written. The auth 
is always ‘‘ grousing ’’—always sneering at the othe 
troops engaged. Accusations of bad manners, ¢ 
slackness and incompetence almost amounting 4, 
cowardice, are freely scattered about, and he even hy 
the bad taste to mention the names of the divis; 
and sometimes of the actual regiments, at which his 
criticisms are aimed. Not a single English unit ge 
a word of praise; every time he says ‘‘ Tommy” fy 
says it with a sneer. The Americans do not escap: 
still less does the staff of the hospital that looked afte, 
him in London. There is one exception : ‘‘ We always 
liked and understood the Scottie troops; they might 
have been our blood-brothers, always growling ang 
swearing.’’ But why revive the ‘‘ growling and sweg. 
ing ’’ at this time of day? We all understood th 
‘* grouser”? in 1918. We knew that he was often, 
fine soldier and forgave him. But the “‘ grouse” js 
getting stale. The bird has hung too long, and js 
now distinctly nauseating. 


A NUMBER OF THINGS 


Of Many Things. By Otto H. Kahn. Cap, 
18s. 


F Mr. Kahn flourished in London, instead of in New 

York, he would prove a true cornucopia to those 
unfortunates who have to gather ‘ Sayings of the 
Week.’ He utters them, to judge by his printed 
speeches, with an inexhaustible facility. He drives 
us to say that in self-defence, by including in this 
comfortable volume so much that is quite definitely un- 
worthy of it—speeches and extempore addresses of 
the most topical kind, with no special merit to justify 
their resurrection. The glowing tributes paid on 
jubilee occasions to various leading lights of American 
opera have obviously no right to a place, at any 
rate in an English edition, and Mr. Kahn’s detailed 
résumés of the European situation, delivered after his 
visits in 1923 and 1924, fall a little flat now, sug- 
gestive as they certainly were at the time. The reader, 
being a little bored, is goaded into spotting ‘ Sayings 
of the Week ’; a better selection of matter would have 
removed the temptation, for this is Mr. Kahn at his 
worst. There are occasions when a public speaker 
is almost compelled to be fatuous, but by afterwards 
printing his fatuosities in cold blood he forfeits his 
claim to sympathy. 

The triviality of many of these papers is shown up 
by the excellence of one or two of them. His defence 
of the Metropolitan Opera House against the charge 
of indifference to American artists is an effective piece 
of work, equally applicable in England, but much the 
best thing in the book is the character sketch of Harti- 
man, the railway potentate, drawn from the most 
intimate knowledge. No one, probably, was’ so well 
fitted to understand him as Mr. Kahn, who shared, to 
a great extent, his vocation and his ideals. He knows 
the real reasons for Harriman’s sometimes bewildering 
moves, and states them with considerable freedom. 
The account is admittedly a sympathetic one, yet it 
rings true; and the rich material has been admirably 
handled. 

Mr. Kahn is a friendly and broad-minded observer 
of the efforts of Europe towards stability; his sug- 
gestions are not only well-meaning, but constructive 
and acute. On economic questions he has the ad- 
vantage over most writers of knowing what he 's 
talking about, and towards art he plays Maecenas 
without so readily descending to the ridiculous as the 
average rich man who chooses that exacting part. 
Had it been pruned to a third of the length and pub- 
lished at a third of the price, ‘Of Many Things’ 
would have been a better book. 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or pre- 
iudice subsequent review. 


week. The first in importance is Mr. Roger 

Fry’s * Transformations ’ (Chatto and Windus, 
15: 6d.). Having acknowledged its importance, we 
may be allowed to express some surprise at the form 
in which these remarkable but rather slight essays 
ye presented. The volume is unnecessarily large. 

‘Old English Drinking Glasses ’ (Jenkins, 63s.), by 
yr. Grant F rancis, deals particularly with the chrono- 

and sequence of glasses, and takes due notice 
of the effect of the changes in the character of liquors, 
yhich, of course, told on the types of glasses in vogue. 

‘Old Silver Spoons ’ (Jenkins, 25s.), by Mr. Nor- 
man Gask, illustrates and describes over two hun- 
dred spoons, some of which have not been pictured 

ore. 

Toe Primitive Races of Mankind ’ (Harrap, 21s.), 
ty Professor Max Schmidt, seems to be an endeavour 
i cover the whole of the subject. Though apparently 
popular in style, it is claimed that the book throws 
new light on many problems. 

The ‘ To-day Library ’ begins with three volumes, 
‘A Short View of the English Stage,’ by Mr. James 
Agate, ‘ The Women’s Side,’ by Miss Clemence Dane, 
and ‘ The Child in the Changing Home,’ by Dr. C. W. 
Kimmins (Jenkins, 2s. 6d. a volume). A volume on 
modern fiction, by Mr. Gerald Bullett, is also included 
in this promising series. 

‘The Problem of the Shakespeare Sonnets ’ (Rout- 
ledge, 158.) is an attempt, by that always entertain- 
ing and suggestive critic, Mr. J. M. Robertson, to 
pove that the Thorpe Quarto was a miscellany be- 
loging to William Harvey, that only about two-thirds 
of the sonnets are by Shakespeare, and that not all 
d the genuine sonnets in the first series were ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Southampton. 

‘Masques and Phases ’ (Cobden-Sanderson, 7s. 6d.), 
ty Mr. Ivor Brown, reproduces certain of the author’s 
utiles in the SATURDAY REviEw and other papers, but 
itis very far from being a mere gathering in of stray 
papers. The wit is amazing even to those very well 
aware of what should be expected from Mr. Brown, 
awd it is wit used in the service of serious, sharply 
discriminating criticism. 

In ‘ Certain People of Importance ’ (Cape, 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner, an adept in work of this kind, 
continues his sketches of politicians, authors and mis- 
tllaneous celebrities. 

On ‘ Prince Absalom ’ follows Mr. John Freeman’s 
new poetic play, ‘ Solomon and Balkis’ (Macmillan, 
$s), work. not to be judged at a glance, but clearly 
full of passages of grave beauty. 

‘Life in Still Life’ (Gerald Howe, 7s. 6d.), by 
Marie Cher, is less a volume of sketches than a pro- 
laged reverie. The publisher has produced the book 
vith excellent taste. 

Two more of the admirable and very cheap Noel 
Douglas replicas—‘ William Collins : Odes ’ (Douglas, 
#.), and ‘ Milton: Minor Poems’ (Douglas, 6s.)— 
deserve a cordial welcome. 

‘On Writing and Writers ’ (Arnold, 6s.) is perhaps 
wt much more than the late Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
xrap-book, but it will fascinate all who appreciated 
that vivid mind. 

“Henry James ’ (Grant Richards, 12s. 6d.) is a full 
study by Mr. Pelham Edgar. 

A timely and authoritative book is ‘ The Future 
of the Church of England’ (Longmans, gs.), by a 
umber of writers, including the Dean of Winchester, 
the Bishop of Manchester, the Bishop of Winchester. 

‘Encounters ’ (Hodder and Stoughton, ros. 6d.) is 
the admirable result of Mr. Ifor Evans’s travels. 


Tr. art books claim special attention this 


Selections from Scribner’s List 


THE PULSE OF PROGRESS. 
WITH A SKETCH OF JEWISH HISTORY. 
By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Explorer, Anth 
gist, Professor at Yale University, Author of “‘ The Character 
of Races,” “* West of the Pacific,” etc. With a chapter on 
Climatic Changes by G. C. SIMPSON, Director “ the 
net 


British Meteorological Service. 


BEYOND THE MILKY WAY. 
by GEORGE ELLERY HALE, Director of the Mount 
ilson Observatory. By the Author of ‘“*‘ The New Heavens ” 
and “‘ The Depths of the Universe.” 
Beautifully illustrated. . 6d. net 
Dr. Hale, who is well 


marizes the ~—-~ in regard to another , some 
of the newest discoveries, both ical ling with the infinitely big 


ries, d 
—and physics—dealing with the infinitely little. 


EAST OF THE SUN & WEST OF THE MOON. 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT and KERMIT ROOSE- 
VELT. Illustrated from photographs by the Authors. 16s. net 


A record of the adventurous journey of the Roosevelt brothers to the Roof 
of the World in search of curious specimens of game. 


ASIA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: 

A STUDY IN POLITICAL CHANGE. 
By Sir ALEXANDER FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.I., 
LL.D., President of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 1900- 
1925. 7s. 6d. net 


OUR MOBILE EARTH. 
By REGINALD DALY, Head of the Department of Geology 
in Harvard University. With many photographs, diagrams 
maps. 21s. net 
“ Professor Daly's fascinating book.”"—Morning Post. 
IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 
By PAUL VAN DYKE, Author of “* Catherine de Medicis,” 
“* Renaissance Portraits,” etc. 15s. net 
An inspiring book.”"— Herald. 
“ This is a good, sound, well written book.""—The Universe. 
ESCAPE FROM THE PRIMITIVE. 
By HORACE CARNCROSS, M.D. 10s. 6d. net 


RIP VAN WINKLE GOES TO THE PLAY. 
AND OTHER ESSAYS ON PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Author of “ Playwrights on 
Playmeking,” “* Essays on English,” etc. Os. 6d. net 


THEATRE PRACTICE. 
By STARK YOUNG, Author of “‘ The Three Fountains,”’ 
** Glamour,” etc. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


THE WRITING OF HISTORY. 
By JEAN JULES JUSSERAND, former French Ambassador 
to the U.S.A.; WILBUR CORTEZ ABBOTT, Professor of 
History at Harvard University; CHARLES WILLIAM 
COLBY; JOHN SPENCER BASSETT, Professor of His- 
tory at Smith College. 7s. 6d. net 


EVOLUTION & RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 
By Professor HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, President of 
the American Museum of Natural History, Author of “ The 
Age of Mammals,” “* From the Greeks to —, ~ 

8. net 


FOUR ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION. 
By THOMAS JESSE JONES, Ph.D., LL.D. With a Pre- 
face by FRANKLIN H. Grppincs, Ph.D., LL.D., and an Intro- 
duction by Sir Micuagt Saver, K.C.S.1., C.B., LL.D., Master 
of University College, Oxford. 6s. net 


THE STUDY OF COSTUME FROM THE DAYS 
OF THE EGYPTIANS TO MODERN TIMES. 
i i i ity. t > 's. 6d. 
tracing the evolution of fashion invaluable.”"—Manchest G 


COW-PONY 
THE STORY OF A COW-PONY. . 
By WILL JAMES, Author of “‘ Cowboys North and South 


and “ The Drifting Cowboy.” Illustrated by the oy oo 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hartley 


Daphne Adeane. By Maurice Baring. Heine- 


mann. 8s. 6d. 

The Panther. By Gerald Bullett. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Nigger Heaven. By Carl Van Vechten. Knopf. 
7s. 6d. 

Working Bullocks. By Katharine Susanna 


Prichard. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


“THERE is something seductive about Mr. Baring’s 

work. Its pale pastel colours; its low tone; its 
air of good breeding, its naturalness and directness, 
these are a few of the ingredients that compose its 
spell; but its total effect, like all true effects of art, 
does not yield itself to analysis. In method, ‘ Daphne 
Adeane’ does not differ materially from ‘C.’ and 
‘ Cat’s Cradle.’ True there is Daphne herself, dead 
before the story begins, but a factor in its unfolding 
of ever-increasing power, a figure from the mind of 
Henry James, too actual for a memory, too insub- 
stantial for a ghost, yet endowed with power over 
dreams. Jealous and possessive, she haunts the minds 
of the men who loved her and who now, thanks to a 
resemblance remarked by every one, love Fanny 
Choyce ; she haunts Fanny herself; but apart from one 
flicker of supernaturalism she remains unbodied. Per- 
haps in those two rooms, since her death kept always 
locked, rooms which in nightmare opened to Fanny, 
she might. . . The coarse-minded reader longs for an 
Apparition; but all Mr. Baring gives him is a white 
cat, there one moment, gone the next, after the 
manner of all cats mortal or immortal. 

The flavour of supernaturalism, then, is too faint to 
distinguish ‘ Daphne Adeane’ from its immediate 
predecessors. Besides, what difference would even a 
declared phantom make in a company of men and 
women who are all, in some degree, phantoms? Mr. 
Baring tells us a l6t about his characters, their his- 
tories, their foibles, their tricks of manner and speech ; 
but when they come together they seem to infect each 
other and suffer a diminution of identity. They all 
talk alike, in voices that are hardly ever raised even 
in assertion or denial. We believe in them and in 
their struggles and sufferings (at least one dies of a 
broken heart) only as long as they are off the stage. 
They have professions and occupations; Michael, 
thanks to the mariage de raison with Fanny, is enabled 
to continue his career in Parliament; but love, extra- 
marital (‘‘ illicit ’’’ is too harsh a word) love, is their 
vocation. They fall in love as the sparks fly upwards. 
They are neither promiscuous nor unchaste but, once 
in the toils, with a kind of Russian fatalism they 
abandon themselves to wretchedness. Mr. Baring is a 
moralist and believes that unhappiness is the outcome 
of sin. Michael was wrong to marry Fanny; he did 
not love her and he did love his friend’s wife, Hyacinth 
Wake. He had scruples, his friends warned him, but 
he could not bring himself to break off his engage- 
ment. Hence a train of evil consequences which 
maimed and disfigured several lives. This is compre- 
hensible enough. Less easy to understand is the 
quality of persistence without passion which marks 
Mr. Baring’s conception of love. It is a wasting dis- 
ease, curable only by time or by the appearance of 


another more powerful attraction. The 

have diversions in plenty, children, country-hoy 
parties, minds stored with culture, but all these thj 
lead to love, never away from it. Love is the routing 
of life. And ‘‘ looks,” being ministers to love, ar 
hardly less important. It is necessary to keep up ap. 
pearances, it is even more necessary to keep up aq 
appearance. This question of personal beauty occy. 
pies the minds of the characters, rich and poor alike 
to a remarkable degree: 

The people liked her [Fanny]. They thought her sensibjp 
and amiable, but they were brutally frank in expressing thei, 
surprise that she could ever have been thought a beauty; 
or rather, they noted and corroborated the loss of her looks: 
they said that she had been admired, and not without reason, 


before her marriage. 
Later, an improvement sets in: 


If you said Fanny Choyce, every one knew who you meant, 
No explanation was necessary. And if you mentioned her, 
this would almost certainly lead to her looks being mentioned, 
It most certainly would. But what a queer life this 

is, all compact of love and looks! ‘ Daphne Adeane’ 
has the merits and defects of an impromptu, the spon. 
taneousness, the carelessness, the continuity, the 
sprawl. It charms and exasperates. 

Mr. Bullett also is concerned with love, but love 
with claws and teeth, love nearly allied to the panther, 
Jealousy : 

More than outward beauty, more than inward worth 
[Garth Heywood] desired that something beyond, which no 
name can encompass, the magic that subdues reason and 
sets the imagination reeling in drunken ecstasy, the sharp 
irrational delight, the sheer enchantment of love. 
George, on the other hand, desired a succession, 

or better still a circle, of pliant fluffy mistresses. 
Naomi, his neglected wife, loved Garth and offered 
herself to him, but he found her humdrum and conm- 
monplace beside Virginia. Virginia had loved Garth's 
friend, who had been killed in the war; consoled her- 
self with one’ Rex; left him to give Garth a honey- 
moon, though not a marriage. Whom did she really 
love? On the ebb and flow of her emotions, for which 
caprice is too frivolous a term, Mr. Bullett’s power- 
ful perplexing story is drawn hither and thither. Of 
its power there is no question. Love is its theme; but 
Mr. Bullett omits no single consideration that could 
affect the lives of this group of passionate, vital 
people intent on finding a stance and elbow-room, at 
whatever cost to each other, in the jostling slippery 
uncertain existence of the post-war period. And to 
whatever scene he takes us, town, country, studio, 
lodging-house, he proves himself at home there. He 
manages his material like a master, and yet, though 
he imposes his will on it, his mind’s eye is alert to 
catch suggestions that may lurk in casual lines. He 
marshals and directs his characters but, should they 
decide for the moment to lead the way, he gives them 
their heads. 

And because of its condensation and the restless- 
ness of Mr. Bullett’s mind, averse from committing 
itself, fearful of foisting upon life the straight line, 
the simplified action and unmixed emotion which life 
abhors, ‘ The Panther’ is a perplexing book. It 
gives such good value, is so tightly packed, that the 
contents are slightly crushed and have to be shaken 
out for their true shape to become apparent. His 
characterization is on the whole excellent, as witness 
the exquisite scene in which Mrs. Sim tells Garth of 
Tony’s death. In the few words given her she reveals 
herself completely, and further, in a wonderful flash, 
she restores the tortured frantic incident to its true 
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IN- CHINA 
By ABEL BONNARD. | 


This remarkable volume, the work of an acute observer and a cultivated thinker, is no ordinary tale of travel, but a 
philosophic presentation of Chinese civilization at a period of crisis and flux. The inner life of China, its art and letters, 


Demy 8vo, 15/- net. 


FF ed 


> 
8 


the break-up af the old régime, are brilliantly and justly depicted. 


Prosper Mérimée: a Mask and a Face. By G. H. 
JOHNSTONE. The story of a bizarre character and a 
fine literary talent, the writer of a few perfect stories and 
a number of admirable letters. With a collotype portrait. 


10/6 net. 


The Eel, and Other Poems. By EVAN MORGAN. 
Foreword by ALFRED NOYES. ‘“ His verse contains 
passages of remarkable quality.”-—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘* Deeply felt and well fashioned.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 6/- net. 


Masterpieces of Chikamatsu. Translated by Pro- 
fessor ASATARO MIYAMORI. A selection of the six best 
“‘joruri,”’ or puppet-plays, of the “‘Japanese Shakespeare,’’ 
with a long introduction on the Drama in Japan, With 
74 plates. 21/-. net. 


Sunrise in the West. By ADRIAN STOKES, author 
of * The Thread of Ariadne.’’ An interpretation of the 
situation to-day, which may be read as an answer to 
Spengler’s Teutonic theories by an adherent of the Latin 
form of culture. 7/6 net. 


By C. G. CUMSTON, M.D. ' 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


With 24 Plates, roy. 8vo, 16/- net. 


Written for the general reader and, as an introduction to the history of his chosen profession, for the student of medicine, 
the book contains an account of the chief medical schools, theories, and discoveries from the time of the Pharaohs to 
the end of the eighteenth century. Introductory chapter by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


The English Poor in XVIII Century. By 
DOROTHY MARSHALL, Ph.D. “Is likely to be the 
standard work on the subject for a long time, and as such 
will be welcomed by all students of Unemployment and 
Poor Law Reform.’’—Outlook. With 8 plates. 12/6 net. 


The Economic Revolution in British West Africa. 
By ALLAN McPHEE, Ph.D. Fills an important gap in 
our knowledge of the economic development af the Empire. 
West Africa is annually becoming a more valuable market 
for British goods. 12/6 net. 


Social Progress and Educational Waste: A study 
of the Free-Place and Scholarship System, By KENNETH 
LINDSAY. Introduction by LORD HALDANE. Deals 
with numerous aspects of primary and secondary education 
and their relation to industry. 7/6 net. 


A Nineteenth Century Teacher: JOHN HENRY 

BRIDGES. By SUSAN LIVEING. “A beautiful book 

about the career of a man of conspicuously beautiful 

character.”—Sunday Times. ‘A vivid picture of a 

household a century ago.’’"—Sunday Times. 
6 net. 


By ROBERT BYRON. 


EUROPE IN THE 


LOOKING-GLASS 


Demy 8vo, 8/6 net. 


“We shall hear more of Mr. Byron, for: he has written a book which calls loudly for others from the same whimsical 

His account of a casual motor-trip from Finchley, via Grimsby, Berlin, Rome, and Brindisi to: Athens is about as 
sprightly a work as you could ask for. Mr. Byron writes with a sparkle... 
wholly delightful book which nobody who wants to see the new generation at work should miss.’-—Sunday Times. 


and so comes to be the author of a 


The Secret Tradition in Alchemy. By A. E. 
WAITE, author ‘of ‘“‘ Lamps of Western Mysticism.’’ 
“There is no man writing to-day on occult subjects who 
has the gracious scholarship and masterly erudition of Mr. 
Waite. Here he is holding in review the. long and very 
curious story of alchemical research.’""—Sunday Times. 
15/- net. 


Pantheism, and Other Essays. By L. E. C, Intended as 
a help to those who doubt because they are unable to 
reconcile the idea of an almighty God with the existence 
of evil and pain. 3/6 net. 


The Civilisation of the South American Indians. 
By Professor RAFAEL KARSTEN. Preface by Dr. 
EDWARD WESTERMARCK. ‘“ The most important 
contribution to the study of certain aspects of South 
American native civilization which has yet appeared.’’— 
From the Preface. 25/- net. 


A View of Sierra Leone. By F. W. H. MIGEOD. 
Describes a six months’ journey through Sierra Leone ; 
and (in the second part) gives a detailed description of 
the civilization of the Mende people. Illustrated. 31/6 
net. 


By M. C. BUER, B.Sc. (Econ.), etc. 


HEALTH, WEALTH. & POPULATION, 1760-1815 


Demy 8vo, 10/6 net. 


“A very excellent and useful book, an indispensable companion study to ‘ The Town Labourer ’ and * The Rise of Modern 
Industry.” ""—New Statesman. ‘‘ A comprehensive and detailed study, which it would be difficult to praise too highly, so 
packed is it with matter, so cogent is its argument, so clear and flowing its narrative.’'—Outlook. 


ROUTLEDGE 


KEGAN PAUL 


Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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proportions by relating it to mortality and the com- 
mon lot—a strangely beautiful and healing touch, one 
of the many good things Mr. Bullett keeps up his 
sleeve. But sometimes his treatment of character is 
so contemporary that identity, continuity of per- 
sonality, is sacrificed to vividness. At one time Vir- 
ginia has an “‘ elfin quality ’’; at another she is ‘‘like 
a brass band at noon.’’ Surely no one, however ver- 
satile, could for any acquaintance, however change- 
able, convey two such opposite effects. No novelist 
ever made a convincing character out of Proteus, not 
even Mr. Bullett who, in this book, has more than 
one miracle to his credit. 

‘ Nigger Heaven ’ is an account of the humours of 
Harlem, the negro quarter of New York. Dope, jazz, 
murder and a variant of the Black Mass are the order 
of the day. The hero, who has literary ambitions, 
finds his colour (tawny) a bar to success in journalism 
but, on the other hand, a passport to the favours of 
Lasca—a ‘“‘ light brown, certainly much darker than 
yellow or tan ’’—widowed millionairess. Mary, a 
staider character, would have liked to rescue him and 
her motor is in constant attendance at Lasca’s door 
for the moment when she chucks him out. The 
moment comes, but the dénouement is not one that 
she or we could have expected. There is a curious 
antiphony of uplift and down-drift in Mr. Van Vech- 
ten’s book; the plain passages are very plain, the 
coloured very highly coloured. It is brilliant, but 
febrile and hysterical, a lurid side-light on the Ameri- 
can scene. 

We feel safer in the company of Miss Prichard’s 
Australian cow-boys, Better a Working Bullock than 
a Harlem half-breed. Rearing and bucking, the story 
fights its way to a happy ending, but not before trees 
have been felled, horses tamed and heads broken. It 
is a stirring open-air story, sufficiently like a Wild 
West film to be exciting, not so like it as to be im- 
probable. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Three Hundred and Sixty-Five Days and One More. 
E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 


THE severest critic of Mr. E. V. Lucas cannot deny that he 
has served his generation industriously. A reference to the list 
of his published writings discloses the fact that he has been 
responsible for the publication of fifty-eight books: has com- 
piled seven anthologies, and has edited numerous editions of the 
English classics. What more natural than that he should desire, 
and that his readers should desire with him, that some, at least, 
of all this wisdom should be given to the world in tabloid form? 
A text may find a lodgment where a sermon is forgotten, and 
certainly in these days brevity is no bar to appreciation. Here, 
then, we have Mr. Lucas in a hundred moods, and discoursing 
on a hundred themes. His subjects range from eating and 
drinking to the deeper but less persistent problems of life, and 
on most of them he has something wise and witty to say. 
Perhaps his philosophy is best summed up in the following ex- 
tract from an essay on ‘ Footpaths dnd Walking Sticks ’: 
““To have a good stick, nothing to do, no cares, no thought 
for the morrow, a good pair of boots, sufficient purse, a light 
knapsack, a weather-proof coat, and to be in a healthy coun- 
try with no more purpose in life than to follow whatever foot- 
paths one will until come night and the inn—that is no bad 
state.’’ Most readers will probably agree with Mr. Lucas, 
though some may be tempted to echo the words of St. Paul, 
“Who is sufficient for these things? ’’ 


By 


The tsa - Jenny Lind. By Mrs. Raymond Maude. Cassell. 
s. 6d. 


THE story of the ‘‘ Swedish Nightingale ’’ is here simply told 
by her daughter. Jenny Lind is an attractive and fascinating 
figure, although this volume does net convey to us exactly how 
it was that, in addition to winning the hearts of exclusive 
Victorian society, as well as those of the musical world, she 
swept the English people at large off their feet to such an 
extent that they made her the subject of broadside ballads, 
and called innumerable and various things after her, while Punch 
was full of articles and poems about her. But there must have 
been an extraordinary amount of personality about the woman 
who won the affectionate friendship of such different people as 


Mendelssohn, Hans Christian Andersen, Meyerbeer, Grote, the 
historian of Greece, and the Schumanns—to say nothing o 
princes of the Church and royal personages. Yet she left the 
operatic stage very early, and never seems really to have eq, 
joyed being on it; she was tortured by doubts and nerv 

at every turn of her career. She was sincerely pious, which 
may have been due, in part, to the strong religious influence 
under which she lived in early childhood in the household of he 
grandmother, a woman of very strict principles and religious 
life. There was, indeed, some doubt at the beginning of he 
training as to whether her family would allow her to go on the 
stage at all. But she went at the age of nine to the Royal 
Theatre School at Stockholm, and, after an arduous trainj 
there, won success after success in the principal musical centres 
of the Continent, in addition to her phenomenal reputation 
in England. She also had a triumphant tour in America with 
the celebrated Barnum. 


A Talk with Joseph Conrad and a Criticism of His Mind ang 
Method. By R. L. Mégroz. Elkin Mathews. 7s. 6d, 


THIS is a timely book. Though Conrad has scarcely beep 
dead three years he is already hardening into a legend, and 
Mr. Mégroz not only removes many popular misconceptions, byt 
supplies us with a clear-cut and skilfully-drawn portrait of the 
man as he actually was. Brief as the volume is—there are, ip 
all, less than a hundred pages—it will provide a rich quarry 
for future biographers and commentators. Conrad was, ijt 
seems, by no means ill-disposed to play the part of Johnson 
to the Boswell of Mr. Mégroz, and he discusses his contem- 
poraries with an engaging candour and a no less engaging 
enthusiasm. It is interesting to find that he professed a grea 
admiration for Mr. John Burns, whom he described (somewhat 
surprisingly) as ‘‘ such a_ craftsman.” For 
adopted country—his enthusiasm never wavered. “‘ All my 
hopes for Europe, as a lover of humanity, you understand, 
are centred on England.’’ He had, it would seem, very litte 
interest in party politics—which he probably failed to under. 
stand—but it is obvious that the Imperial idea attracted him 
He was a man of an intense and almost morbid sensitiveness, 
On the night when his play, ‘The Secret Agent,’ was pro 
duced, he refused to attend the theatre, preferring to spend th 
evening at a West-End hotel in the company of Mr. Mégroz. 
“From time to time he would leave the smoking room where 
we sat, and inquire at the office for a message, presumably a 
message from the Ambassadors Theatre. He, at any rate, 
confessed to a splitting headache when excusing himself from 
eating anything with me about eight o’clock. He confined him- 
self to coffee, “and numerous cigarettes.”” The last chapter of 
this book suggests that Mr. Mégroz is happier as a recorder 
than as a critic. 
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PYJAMAS& SOFT COLLARS 


are Smart, Serviceable 
and Economical. 


POSSESSING strength, durability, 

warmth, and the sheen of silk, 
* LUVISCA’ SHIRTS, PYJAMAS 
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When every road is equally ‘unknown— 


the wise man is content to trust to.those who have passed that way before him, realising that 
by their experience he can save himself from many a false step. If you are only now about 
to join the motoring ranks, be guided in your car-choice by the considered judgments of 
the older hands. Count the Austins on the road; their numbers cannot fail to impress you 
_and you will notice that everyone can be an Austin owner, for there are models to suit all 

kets, from the Austin “Seven” costing only £145 toa sumptuous 6-cylinder “ Twenty ” at 
£775. Ask Austin owners their opinions: you will find that, whilst many have owned other 
makes of cars in the past, they are all of one mind as to their future purchases. An Austin 
every time—for Austin means EXCELLENCE. 
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AUSTIN SEVEN 
£145 


Write for 
illustrated 
~ THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD. LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
Lonpon :* 479-483, Oxford Street, W.1. (near Marble Arch) 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


where you are cordially invited to inspect a comprehensive range of Austin Cars. 
Models from £145 to £650 


Payments from under £4 per month. 

Full Particulars of our Special 

“Austin” Self financier deferred 

payment terms forwarded upon 
request. 


London Service Works, Lodge Place, Opposite ‘‘ Lords” 
Branches: Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, Wrotham, Birmingham (Geo. Heath Ltd.) 
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MOTORING 
LAWS OF THE ROAD 


By H. Tuornton RutrTer 


of road signs was erected by private individuals, 

by motoring organizations and by local authorities. 
Also, according’ *to a correspondent from Henfield, 
thousands of pounds are spent every year in signs 
which are completely ignored by fifty per cent. of the 
present-day motorists. These are merely courtesy 
signs. Why not abolish them and erect road signs 
that are legally binding? The white line, if used cor- 
rectly, is excellent, but why not go further and make 
any driver crossing over a white line liable to a fine? 
The same should apply to the driver who leaves his 
car by the roadside where a white line divides the 
and ‘‘ down stream of traffic. The law 
will need amending to make such things offences, and 
there is little hope at present of new Traffic Laws 
being laid before Parliament while other matters occupy 
so much time of fhe House. It has also been sug- 
gested that the law should compel every motor vehicle 
to carry a mirror correctly adjusted to enable the 
driver to see following traffic behind him. Safety for 
himself and others should compel all in charge of 
a vehicle which wants to turn off a road to make sure 
that the way is clear behind. If it is not the driver 
should wait. Ortall main roads there should be the 
right of way, all cross or side turnings should be 
marked, and a law made that the driver must either 
enter or cross a main road in such a way as to cause 
no obstruction to main road users. In certain main 
streets it should be illegal to turn round unless the 
action can be performed in the one lock, except by 
backing into a side street, and only then if it is clear 
and the driver does not hold up traffic. Cars should 
not be allowed to stop on the kerb in streets where 
parking is allowed in the centre, except in cases of 
very wide thoroughfares where the roadway is not 
obstructed. Undowbtedly we have entered on a new 
era of road transport and the laws of years ago must 
be amended to suit the existing increase of vehicular 
traffic. 


I< the earlier days of motoring a large number 


* 
* * 


Equally, pedestrians should accommodate them- 
selves to altered conditions. To cite a case, there is 
the pedestrian who gaily trips across the road without 
looking, the ‘‘ jay walker ’’ as the American styles 
him. Such people exist in legions, and it is only the 
driver who prevents accidents in these cases. Some 
traffic controllers suggest that a step to help this 
danger would be to alter the rule of the foot-path. 
An advantage of this arrangement would be that, 
should a car swerve into the pavement, foot passen- 
gers would be facing the car and not have their backs 
to it, thus having a better chance of moving out of 
the way. Also in crowded streets when the foot pas- 
senger on the left wants to cross he is facing the 
traffic, and the one on the right would have to thread 
his way through the oncoming passengers and might 
be turned to face and not to back the motorist, which 
might perhaps make him think and look before cross- 
ing. These are only a few traffic troubles. 


* * 


In the country road the rule of the pedestrian must 
remain as of old, keep to the right, as there he faces 
on-coming traffic. Here, however, is the ever-recur- 
rent problem of dazzling lights at night-time that 


dwellers in cities suffer little from. When new T, 
Laws are considered, the Lights on Vehicles Bill yi 
be included in the general discussion, but 

after session passes and its future is still indefinite 
The Minister of Transport recently informed Mr. Duc,. 
worth in the House of Cammons that he is not in, 
position to make any statement regarding the dat 
of introducing the proposed Road Transport Bill deg). 
ing with road transport, but he could not hold oy 
any hope that it would be during the present session, 
There is also the question of saving the wear of roads 
by encouraging the better distribution of the load 
the wheels of goods vehicles, which is another item 
of Road Transport. Already there is a suggestion 
that the six-wheel motor omnibus should take the 

of the present four-wheel type. That brings up the 
point of whether there must not be a limit placed o 
the length as well as the width of road vehicles, |p 
the meantime.the road user, the pedestrian, the police 
authorities and the Ministry of Transport continue tp 
carry on as best they can. 1903 seems a long way 
back for the Act that at present controls motor vehicles, 
considering that in those days the industry an 
its uses could hardly be said to exist as we under. 
stand their position at present. At the end of August 
this year ‘fhére were one million and twenty-three 
thousand motor vehicles licensed, and six hundred and 
thirty thousand motor-cycles. During the present and 
next quarter’of the year a certain number of these 
licences are not renewed, but that still leaves about a 
million motor vehicles using the highways and streets 
under regulations that are indeed ancient if consid. 
ered in the light of the fact that when passed there 
were scarcely one thousand motor vehicles in the 
whole country. It is time that Parliament considered 
these matters and amended the law to suit the cir- 
cumstances. 


Comfort in Reading 


Real comfort in reading is, for the majority of 
people, only attainable by the aid of spectacles, 
accurately prescribed and carefully manufactured. 

The sii of the prescribing Optician is, for- 
tunately, to be relied upon, but there is less 
certainty in the quality of the spectacle lenses 
which are provided. 

For many years the Optician was forced to 
employ lenses which gave clear vision only 
through the centre portion: a turn of the eye to 
left or right, up or down, left the vision impaired 
and distorted. 

Such défects can be avoided by the use of 
Zeiss Punktal Lenses, produced, after long and 
careful Study of the physiology of the eye, by 
the Optical House of Carl Zeiss, Jena. 

The full story of this great advance in spec- 
tacle making can be read in the interesting leaf- 
let Opto 104, which can be obtained from the 
London Representatives. 


It may be wise to have 
your sight tested again 


Before doing so read this pamphlet, then, when 
you visit your Optician, insist on 


ZEISS 


PUNKTAL LENSES 


British Representatives: 


CARL ZEISS (Lonpon), LTD., Winsley House, 
WELLS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.!- 


| 
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25 H.P. MODEL 


DRIVE IT FOR YOURSELF! 


We believe the 25 h p. six-cylinder Sunbeam to be the most satisfactory car of its type 
yet produced—in its road performance, the security of its four-wheel braking, the 
luxurious comfort of its coachwork and cantilever springing and its matchless appear- 
ance. And at prices ranging from £950 its value is unrivalled. We support this claim 
by giving you the opportunity of proving these qualities for yourself. 


The one real test of a car—and the only way to determine which is the best—is to drive 
it yourself under actual road conditions. Make this test now. We will arrange a trial 
run at any time and in your own district, Wecan leave the decision safely in your hands. 


25 h.p. Models. Chassis Prices from £795 
Other Models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. Chassis Prices from £425. Dunlop Tyres Standard. 


Arrangements can be made to supply any 
Sunbeam model on the Hire Purchase System. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR COMPANY LIMITED 
Moorfield Works . . . . WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms & Export Department: 12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 
Manchester Showrooms . “@ 106 Deansgate 


For early deliveries consult the 
Sunbeam specialists 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
where a comprehensive range of these cars are always on view = 

We shall be pleased to arrange a trial run 

at your convenience, and to furnish par- 


ticulars of our self-financed extended 
payments facilities. 


Particular interest is centred round the Sunbeam chassis fitted with genuine Weymann Coachwork, 
for which Rootes Ltd. are the Sole Distributors in Great Britain and the Irish Free State 


London Service Works, Lodge Place, Opposite ‘‘ Lords” 
Branches: Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, Wrotham, Birmingham (Geo. Heath Ltd.) 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE termination of the Coal Strike has been so 
| frequently anticipated in the course of the last 
six months, and has so generally been chosen 
as the moment when markets will turn for the better 
that members arrived in the Stock Exchange last 
Monday morning anticipating a considerable volume 
of business at rising prices. Their hopes, however, 
were destined to be disappointed. So many people 
have bought in anticipation of the termination of the 
dispute that when this position was _ virtually 
reached they all looked round to see who the buyers 
were who were coming in to relieve them of their 
stock, and when these did not appear, quotations 
suffered. This state of affairs was anticipated in 
these notes some while back. There is a general air 
of optimism in the Stock Exchange. I hear tales of 
the country being on the verge of a great trade re- 
vival, and I am told the prices of stocks and shares 
will rise. I believe that trade will be active during 
the next three months, but I cannot see what is to 
cause a Stock Exchange boom. I trust time will 
show that my pessimistic mood is not justified. 


COLONIAL LOANS 


Sir William Davidson’s question to Mr. Churchill 
in Parliament last week is of paramount importance 
to all classes of investors in this country. Sir William 
inquired of the Chancellor whether steps would be 
taken to secure that all future Colonial loans, in 
order to become trustee investments, should have a 
sinking fund sufficient to provide for the repayment 
of the loan within a specified period. He further 
inquired whether steps would be taken to ensure 
that every prospectus of a Colonial Trustee Loan 
should give details of ‘the financial position of the 
borrower and of the purpose for which the loan was 
required. While Mr. Churchill in his reply admitted 
that both proposals were in the interest of the in- 
vesting public and the borrower, he stated that he 
had no power to compel borrowers to comply with 
these conditions. Attention has been drawn in the 
past to the laxity of the Treasury in not drafting 
regulations to protect the public from those who 
_ thrive on selling worthless shares in impossible pro- 
positions. To this complaint must also be added the 
apparent neglect of the department concerned in 
realizing the weakness of the Colonial Stock Act, as 
at present framed, and in not taking the necessary 
steps for its amendment. I draw attention to this 
point because I consider that action should not be 
further delayed. 


OILS 


After neglect that has lasted for many months, 
the oil share market has been enjoying, during the 
last few weeks, considerably more activity. This 
was caused by the satisfactory results achieved by 
the Anglo-Persian Company, was augmented by the 
report of the Trinidad Leaseholds, and has been 
fostered by improving outputs in many directions. 
The new well, the first in a new district, reported 
by the V.O.C. Company last week, has drawn atten- 


tion to these shares in their turn. I would suggey 
that the importance of this new field has not yet bee, 
realized, and for this reason I consider V.O.C, share, 
particularly attractive at the present level. 


UNDERGROUND ELECTRICS 


When dealings were started three weeks ago in 
the new 41 ordinary shares of the Underground Elgg. 
tric Railways Company, I suggested that the shares 
were well worth locking away at the price then rulj 
of 11s. 3d. During the last ten days a demand has 
sprung up for these shares, largely based on the fact 
that the directorate has been strengthened by repre. 
sentatives of two prominent financial groups. Whik 
not hazarding a prophecy as to when these shares 
will receive a dividend, I repeat my former recom. 
mendation that they are well worth locking away fo 
eventual capital appreciation and dividends. 


TIN SELECTION TRUST 


The Tin Selection Trust, whose shares have re. 
warded our patience by crossing the 3os. mark, 
announce the issue of further shares to their share. 
holders at 25s. I have so frequently referred to these 
shares, and to the fact that I think well of the pros. 
pects of the Company, that it is not necessary for 
me to do more than say I advise shareholders to take 
up their quota of new shares when they receive the 
necessary documents. 


CITY OF BUDAPEST 


Over a year ago, when the price was 31, I drew 
attention to the possibilities of the City of Budapest 
44% Loan of 1914 international issue. The price of 
this stock has now risen to 57. As the yields on 
these foreign’ Joans have been readjusted on a much 
lower basis than that ruling eighteen months ago, 
I think that holders of this Budapest Loan should 
not be tempted to sell, as the stock will appear.a 
good investment for mixing purposes when the price 
reaches 60. 


AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN 


The recent discovery of diamonds has led to great 
speculative activity in African and European shares. 
At the present price these shares represent a specula- 
tive mining gamble. If this fact is not lost sight of, 
those who favour a speculation of this nature may 
find a purchase yield profitable results. 


ANGLO-CANADIAN PULP 

Those in search of an attractive debenture should 
not overlook the potentialities of the Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills 64% guaranteed mortgage de- 
benture, the present price of which is £105, at which 
price a yield of £6 3s. od. per cent. is shown. These 
debentures, which are redeemable at 105% by the 
operation of a cumulative sinking fund commencing 
1932, are secured by trust deed as a first mortgage 
on timber areas and general assets, including uncalled 
capital of over six million dollars, and also are ut 
conditionally guaranteed by the Daily Mirror news- 
papers and Sunday Pictorial newspapers. 


Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Total Funds Exceed £32,520,000. Total Income Exooeds £9, 960,000 


Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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this method of saving 
guarantees security now and 
independence in the future 


Investment by Life Assurance is the 
only method of acquiring a capital 
sum sufficient to provide for depen- 
dents — if need be —or an income 
that will ensure independence when 
the time comes. 
but choose your assurance 
wisely .... prudence says: 
compare! 
There are eighty life offices. The 
policy conditions and results of each 
differ. My comparative chart of 
policy conditions and table of com- 
parative results shows youat a glance 
the merits of the respective offices. 
The “Morning Post” says: “A most 
useful comparative chart... shows at 
a glance what each company’s 
policies do and do not provide for.” 
Write for my chart and table of re- 
sults. If you state your age next birth- 
day and one of the following: 
(i) total ‘sum assured’ required, or 
(ii) annual amount you could save 
by means of assurance, 
I will send you, without obligation, a 
comparative statement of the best 
companies. 


Everything's Right! 
The principle of the Valet is right. It strops 


its blade automatically. 


The practice is right. Ten seconds gives you 
a perfect shaving edge. 


The economy is right. Every Valet blade is 
good for sixty keen and clean shaves. 


And the convenience, too! Nothing to undo 
or unscrew. No loose parts, no lost time, 
no lost temper. 


And the result is right. Shaving comfort 
day after day for a lifetime. 


“VALET” 


Safety Razor 
Illustration shows 
No. 1 Standard 


Set containing 
heavily silver- 
plated razor 
twelve blades and 
horse-hide strop, 
in black leather 
covered 
lined velvet 

and satin. 21/ 


Address: 
HAROLD H. CHANTRILL 7%¢,Jnsurance 
22 WEAVERS’ HALL, BASINGHALL ST., EC.2 
Phone: London Wall 4918-9 ‘Grams: Chantrill, Ave, London. 


THE AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR Co.. 


British Made Of all dealers 


Lid., London, E.C. 


“Standard” Poets—POPE 


“ Honour and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part: there all the honour lies.”’ 
—Essay on Man. 


In these lines Pope forcibly points out that every man, no 
matter what his condition in life, has his own duties to 
perform, and in their proper performance lies all the 
honour. Among the duties that are common to every man 
is that of making adequate provision for his dependants 
and himself in old age, and the best and easiest method of 
doing this is by means of a good life policy. There is no 
better policy for this purpose than the ‘‘ Acme ” Policy of 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
the highest point in the development of Life Assurance. 
This splendid policy provides: 
A Guaranteed Sum from the outset. 
A limited amount to be paid. 
A Guaranteed increase of 50% at end of 20 years. 
Full participation in profits in the event of death 
within the 20 years. 
A Guaranteed Surrender Value at any time. 
Cessation of premiums in event of total permanent 
disablement. 
An Annuity for 10 years of one-tenth of the Sum 
Assured during such disablement. 


Write for “Acme” Policy Leaflet “‘AE18” to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 18265). 


Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH 

LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 

DUBLIN - -  - 59 DAWSON STREET. 


Fromthe plantation 
to the pipe. 


ANY are the changes 
through which the 
tobacco-leaf passesin 
its journey from the grower 
to the smoker. Through all 
these stages the high 
standard of Player’s Navy 
Mixture is jealously safe- 
guarded. Every ounce of 
this tobacco represents a 
consistent, uniform, de- 
pendable quality. 


Try PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 
RULES 

1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be, enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


Competitors not 
disqualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes. 


complying with these Rules will be 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 244 
(Last of the 17th Quarter.) 


SHEATH-WINGED AND SCALE-WINGED—THUS WE’RE CLASSIFIED ; 
(THE TRIBES ARE MANY, THEIR DOMINIONS WIDE.) 
From Us SMALL PROFIT REAPS THE TYRANT MAN. 


As good a dog, you'll own, as ever ran. 

Of what belongs to us destroy one-half. 

Hail, toothsome fragment of the fatted calf! 

‘ Garden of England ’—like the Isle of Wight. 
Three-fifths will serve us of a famous fight. 

O’ Wednesday died its owner, so ’tis said. 

Now of an infant ox take off the head; 

But serve not thus, I pray, our budding steed. 
Pious myself, my sons disgraced their creed. 
Running along the ground, I send out shoots. 
Becomes not statesmen, but becomes their boots. 


FPP SON 


Solution of Acrostic No. 242 


1Gen. xxxii. 25. ‘‘ The hollow of Jacob’s 
T hig Hi thigh was strained, as he wrestled with 
H eadach E? him.”’ 


O stentatio N 2 Othello, Act 2. sc. 3. 
M an-eate R* 3 Man-eaters are usually old and comparatively 
polog Y feeble tigers. 
S chismati C ‘* The name ef Plantagenet is said to have been 
G_enist A* derived from a sprig of broom (Genista) 
R_ ecorde RS5 worn by the Count of Anjou. 
Appetit E® 5 The Recorder of London is judge of the Lord 
pY gm Y_ Mayor’s Court. 

® Macbeth, Act 3. sc. 4. 


N.B.—Henry Carey wrote the favourite song 
Alley.’ 


* Sally in our 


Dovuste Acrostic No. 242.—The winner is Miss Addison 
Scott, 12a Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14, who has selected 
as her prize ‘ The Goose-feather Bed,’ by E. Temple Thurston, 
published by Putnam and reviewed in our columns on November 6 
under the title ‘Six ‘‘ Best-sellers.’?’ Three other com- 
petitors named this book, forty-one chose ‘ In Many Parts,’ nine 

Young Anarchy,’ etc. 

Atso Correct :—Armadale, Ape, Baldersby, A. de V. Blath- 
wayt, C. H. Burton, Carlton, Ruth Carrick, Miss Carter, Ceyx, 
A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Lionel Cresswell, D. L., Dolmar, East 
Sheen, Reginald P. Eccles, Eyelet, Farsdon, Cyril E. Ford, 
Gay, Hanworth, Reginald J. Hope, E. G. Horner, J. C. and 
J. G., Martha, Met, Muriel, N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, F. M. 
Petty, Quis, R. Ransom, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Hon. R. G. Tal- 
bot, Mrs. Gordon Touche, H. M. Vaughan, Capt. W. R. Wolse- 
ley, Yendu, Yewden. 

One Licut WronG:—Barberry, Bolo, Mrs. J. Butler, J. 
Chambers, Maud Crowther, Doric, Glamis, Islanders, Kirkton, 
Lilian, Rev. A. P. Lion, Margaret, Pooh, Rho Kappa, Stucco. 

Two Licuts Wronc :—E. Barrett, Beechworth, Mrs. Booth- 
royd, Chailey, Chip, Estela, Jeff, Miss Kelly, George W. Miller: 
Stanfield, C. H. Tremlett. 

Acrostic No, 241.—Corrett: E. Barrett, Eyelet, Peter, F. M. 
Petty, Hon. R. G. Talbot. 

One Licut Wronc :— G; M. Fowler, Gay. 

Our SEVENTEENTH ‘QUARTERLY COMPETITION :—After the 
Eleventh--Round- the leaders. are:—N. O. Sellam; Baldersby, 
Carlton, Ceyx; Lilian. 


WA 250 


More like wizardry 
— just a few deft passes 
and your beard’s gone. 


No pulling, no wincing, no half measures with a Gillette Blade. 

It has the keenest shaving edge that human skill has succeeded 

in putting on steel, the edge that removes the stiffest stubble 

so easily and so closely and keeps you 

looking clean-shaven all day. 

There’s no blade like a Gillette! 
IN PACKETS OF 10 (20 Shaving Edges) 4/6 


IN PACKETS OF 6 (10 Shaving Edges) 2/3 
Sold by all Stores, Cutlers, Ironmongers, 
ists, etc., throughout the 


tH) jLLETT 
fr 
Hairdressers, 
country. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD. 
184/188, Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 1, 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. November 22, 23 and 24 
MATHESON LANG and JULIETTE COMPTON in 
“THE CHINESE BUNGALOW " 


SYD CHAPLIN and PATSY RUTH MILLER in 
“OH WHAT A NURSE” 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. November 25, 26 and 27 
EDWARD HORTON and LAURA LA PLANTE in 
“POKER FACES” 


ESTHER RALSTON and FORD STERLING in 
“THE AMERICAN VENUS” 


Managing Director : SIR OSWALD STOLL 


—— 
Theatres 
COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines) 


Nightly at 8.15. Mats. Wed., Thurs. and Sat. at 2.15. 


Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


FORTUNE THEATRE, Drury Lane. Regent 1307 
Nightly at 8.30. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2.30. 


THE CRADLE SONG 
THE LOVER 


Two Comedies by Srerra 


ARS VIVENDI 
TREATMENT 


For all difficulties in Breathing, including Asthma, Nose, Throat 
and Voice Troubles, Children and Adults. 


Particulars from 


MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, 
94 Park Street, Grosvener Square, W.1 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3} guineas; 
nay 12s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. Very comfortable board resi- 
dence overlooking sea. Terms moderate for winter 
months.—Mrs. Chad, 10 Seaforth Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


OARD RESIDENCE. Well-appointed residence at Syden- 

ham Hill. Every comfort. Garage. ’Phone. Constant 

hot water. Vacancies now. Apply to the Resident Pro- 
prietress, 1 Sydenham Hill, S.E.26. 


be & O and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


Address for all ae or gel Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W.1; Freight or General Business: 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
BI. Agents, GRAY, DA WES & CO., 123 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


Miscellaneous 


OLD DERBY 
PORCELAIN, NEW (PUB. 18/-) 8/-. LEWIS’S OLD 
GLASS, NEW (PUB. 18/-) 8/-; Waite’s Mysteries of 

Magic, 1897, 35s.; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and En- 

gravers, 2 vols., extra illustrated, 1889. £3 3s.; Casanova's 

Memoirs in French, 42s., in English, 35s. (pub. £3 3s.) ; Oscar 

Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan, 1903, 21s.; Rousseau’s Con- 

fessions, illustrated and privately printed, 2 vols., 24s. ; Memoirs 

of Barras, 4 vols., 50s.; Solon’s Art of the Old English Potter, 
large paper, £2 2s.; Davis, Chelsea Old Church, limited 
edition on hand-made paper (pub. 52s. 6d.), new, 21s.; Allan’s 

Bookhunter at Home (pub. 21s.), new, 10s. 6d.; Lord Lytton’s 

Works, Knebworth edition, 40 vols. £3 10s.; Arabian Nights, 

French Text, 16 vols., half morocco, Paris, 1911, very fine, 

£12 12s.; English Text, illustrated by Brangwyn, large paper, 

6 vols., £6 6s.; Tolstoy’s Collected Plays, new (pub. 10s. 6d.), 

5s. 6d. ; Yeats’ The Cat and the Moon, signed copy, Cuala Press, 

1924, 21s.; Smollett’s Works, 7 vols., new (pub, 35s), 25s. ; 

Shakespeare’s Treatment of Love and Marriage and other 

essays, new (pub. 10s. 6d.), 6s. 6d.; Memoirs of the Master of 

the Russian Ballet, new (pub. 2is.), 9s. 6d.; Arthur Machen’s 

Collected Works, Caerleon Edition, new (pub. £9 9s.), £5; 

Balzac’s Ten Droll Tales, translated by Lewis May, illustrated 

by Bosschére, 30s.; The Philosophy of Nietzche by Chatterton 

Hill, new (pub. 15s.), 8s. 6d. If you want a book and have 

failed to find it elsewhere try us. We have a stock of 100,000 

volumes. BOOKS WANTED for cash or exchange: Housman, 

Shropshire Lad, 1896; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; The Jungle 

Books, 1894-95; Voltaire’s La Pucelle, 2 vols., 1899; Belloc, 

Bayeux Tapestry; Firbank’s Odette D’Autrevernes, 1905.— 

Great Booxsuop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birming- 

am. 


B OOK BARGAINS.—HURLBUTT’S 


EVONSHIRE CREAM CHEESES, consisting solely of 
Deron without milk or preservatives; unique process; deli- 

cious, nourishing, nerve feeding, chill preventing ; better and 
nicer than codliver oil. Supplied weekly to the Duchess of Atholl, 
the Dowager Marchioness of Bristol, the Ladies Sligo, Cunliffe, 
Knowles, etc. 2s. 10d., including postage.—Mrs. S. Conyers, 
Bridestowe, Devon. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 

coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


HELSEA.—To let, furnished, for 3 months, modern non- 
basement house with all labour saving conveniences. 2 
reception (large), 4 bed., 2 bath. Rent, 9 Gns. a week or 
offer. No agents.—Write Box E, 26 Bedford Street, Strand, 


W.C.2. 


Literary 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 20.11.1926 


Allen & Unwin arrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwel Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates Wash- Hodder Petnam's 
bourne 

n & Hall urst & Blackett mpson Low 
con Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Dent ar S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin egan Paul 
Foulis Macmillan The ley Head 
Grant Melrose » Lock 
Gyidendal Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


Competitors out out and enclose this coupon 


ITERARY: Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., 
wanted for volume publication by Claude Stacey, Ltd., 27 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING. Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2, Gerrard 6179. Experienced Typists. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 
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INCOME TAX RELIEF 


RECLAIMS prepared, recovery can be made for six years. 
LIABILITIES and Returns dealt with. 
ADVICE given on all TAX matters. 


G. M. EMERY, P.A:S.1. (late Inland Revenue), 
41 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


Please call, write or ‘phone. Regent 3001. Clients visited. 
Officially Authorised Repayment Agents 


A Security which does not Depreciay, 


Endowment Assurance provides a means ¢ 

saving which for convenience and advantag 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment, 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 


The Best 


Acts like 
DIARRHEA, COLIC 


AND OTHER 
COMPLAINTS 


Palliative in NEURALGIA 
TOOTHACHE. RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


6 Illuetrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Ittustrations. Maps & P’ 6 
NORTH WALES. | DEVON AND CORNW 


2/- VALLEY 2/- - - THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2. B ESE OBERLAAD, 2/- - - THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- ZURICH & THE ENGADINE 2/. MORITZ, POHTREINA, SAMODEN 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Bri in, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leenards, Bournemouth, ter, Torquay, Ex. 
meuth, Sid th Dawlish, Plymouth, artmouth, Dart- 
moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, janetc 
Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Vallev. Bath, Weston-super: -Mare, 
vern, Hereford, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, 


Brecon, Ross, Tintern, gollen, Aberystwith, Towyn, Bermect, 
Dolgelley, “Harlech, Criccieth Pwithel Llandudno, yl, 
Colwyn Bay, rfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, 


Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festini Trefriw, Norwich, 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfol Buxton, The 
Isle of Wi t, and ‘Channel Islands, should ‘use DARLINGTON’ 
HANDBOO 2/- each 


Of all Cheaiets. 1/3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. Llangollen—Derlington Ce. ond New 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
ENGLISH REVIEW 
November, 1926. 


CHIEF CONTENTS: NOVEMBER NUMBER 


Militarism in British Schools. 
By H. M. Swanwick 


The Price of China’s Goodwill. 
By Chao-Hsin Chu 


America and the Court of International 
Justice. By Professor Kenneth Colegrove 
The French Failure in Syria. By Dr. Hans Kohn 
Industrial Problems: Can Britain Learn 
from America ? II.—Labour as 
Financier and Industrialist. 
By Rt. Hon. William Graham, LL.B., M.P. 


A Minorities’ League of Nations. 
By Senator Dr. Wilhelm Medinger 
The Pan-Europa Congress. By C. E. Playne. 
What to Read: 
Segregation or Miscegenation 
New Light on China. By Charles Roden Buxton 
Oil, the Invisible King. By J. A. Hobson 
and many other first-hand articles on important 


international questions. Also cartoons from 
foreign papers, reviews, correspondence, etc. 


PRICE 3°: MONTHLY 


Per Annum 4/- post free. Outside Europe 5/- 


Obtainable through any Newsagent, or from the Publishers, 
34 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Current Comments 


The Economic Crisis in Great Britain 
PROF. CHARLES SAROLEA 


The Riddle of the Cecils JAMES JOHNSTON 
From the Byways of a Party E. G. MARKHAM 
The Future of Persia SIR T. COMYN PLATT 
Civilization and Politics 

SIR BAMFYLDE FULLER 


The Canadian Nation 
CAPT. T. B. TRAPPES-LOMAX 


Pictures Unsold and Songs Unsung 
GEORGE LYNCH 


Music and Poetry LEONARD SCHAPIRO 
Psycho-Analysis J. SHAW BOLTON, M.D., D.Sc. 
Bromide Corner D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 
“Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND 
The Road to Srinagar JOHN J. WILLOUGHBY 


Henry Ford—Industrial Philosopher 
ADE CHANCE 
Lobb’s Farm LAURENCE KIRK 
STORIES: A Pierhead J 


LT.-GEN. ad J A. AE. GORDON, K.C.B. 
Poetry—Theatre—Books 


Offices: 4 DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, 8. Published by ant 
Spottiswoode (Publications) Harding 4 


Printed for the Proprietors, THe Saturpay Review, Lrp., 


9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines ag el in the Pate of St. 


Paul, in the County of London, by Herssrt Relacn, Lrp., Eyot Works, St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6; " Saturday, 
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“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE.” 
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